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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (100th Anniversary 

J of the Birth of Beethoven), Choral Symphony—Choral Fantasia—Overtures, 
“Prometheus” and “ Leonora,” No. 3, &c. Miss Arabella Smythe, Miss Ellen 
Horne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. E. Coote, Mr. G. Fox, and Herr 
Stockhausen. Solo pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Conductor—Mr. Manns. 
Saturday Concert Band largely reinforced. 

Admission 2s, 6d., or by Season Tickets ; stalls in area and gallery, 2s. 6d., now 
ready at Palace, and 6, Exeter Hall, Early application necessary. 


AYRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME, “GULLIVER;’ 


NEXT WEDNESDAY, first time. Written by H. B. Farvie. Produced by 
E. T. Smith. Full particulars shortly. —SHILLING DAY. 


THIS EVENING. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HE BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL 
REPRESENTATION of “ FIDELIO,” Dee. 17. 


THIS EVENING. 
HIS EVENING, Dec. 17, 1870, being the Hundredth 


Anniversary of the Birth of BEETHOVEN, that sublime genius, whose com- 
positions are in no part of the world more fully appreciated, and, it may be added, 
understood—not only by art critics and connoisseurs, but by the public at large—than 
in England. Mr. Mapleson esteems himself fortunate in obtaining the use of the 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, for the purpose of this cele- 
bration. It is also a singularly advantageous circumstance that he is able to avail 
himself of the eminent services of that great artist, Mdlle. TIETJENS for the 
occasion, This distinguished lady is universally acknowledged as the-only singer 
capable in the present day of realizing the sublime conception of the illustricus com- 
poser of “ FIDELIO,” in the single opera of its gifted originator. Previous to the 
Opera, the Orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera will perform the Overture to 
“LEONORA.” After the first Act, the Overture to “FIDELIO,” designated ‘* No. 
4 ia E,” will be played. 




















THIS EVENING. 
PECIAL PERFORMANCE ix HONOUR or tue 


BEETHOVEN CENTENARY.—THIS EVENING, Sarurpay, Dec. 17, 1870. 
“ FIDELIO,” Florestano, Signor Gardoni; Rocco, Signor Foli ; Jacquino, Signor 
Rina‘dini: Il Miuistro, Signor Tagliafico; Pizarro, Signor Caravoglia; Marcellina, 
= Sinico; and Leonora (Fideliv), by Mdlle. Tietjens. Conductor—Signor 

RDITI. 

The doors will be open at half-past Seven, and the Overture commence at Eight 
o'clock precisely. Prices: Stalls, 10s. 6d.; grand circle seats, 7s. 6d.; reserved 
seats, 5s.; amphitheatre stalls (reserved), 4s, ; amphitheatre, 2s. Boxes, stalls, and 
places (for which early application is recommended), may be obtained of Mr. Edward 
Hall, at the box-office (under the portico of the theatre), open from ten till five daily ; 
~ rf  aamniiiaaes and Musicsellers— ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 





UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE,—PROGRAMME of Mr. W. T. Best's RECITAL of ORGAN 
MUSIC, on Friday Evening, December 23rd, at Eight o'clock. Part I—Prelude 
and-Fugue (G major), Bach. Cantiléne Pastorale, Alex. Guilmant, « Concerto (G 
Minor), Handel. Allegretto and Allegro (Op. 22), Niels W. Gade. (a) “‘ Venite in 
Bethlehem ;” (6) ** Psallite, omnes Angeli” (Nos. 3 and 4 of Six Organ Pieces 
for Christmas), W. T. Best. Part I. ta (D major), Mendelssohn. Toccata, 
J. L. Hatton, (a) Organ Prelude on the Chorale, ‘* Prepare thyself, O, my soul ; 
(+) Finale to the Second Organ Sonata, for two Claviers and Pedal, Bach, Adagio 
and Allegro maestoso, F, Edward Bache, 
Tickets, price 2s, 6d. each, may be procured from Mr. Hall, at the Rooms, or from 
Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., No. 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exersr Haut. 
\ J Conductor, Sir MICHAEL COSTA—FRIDAY NEXT, Dec. 23, the Annual 
Christmas Performances of the ‘* MESSIAH.” Principal Voealists—Mdme. Sinico, 
Malle, Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., 
st No. 6, Exeter Hall. The “ MESSIAH ” will be repeated on FRIDAY the 30th. 


R. ALFRED BAYLIS will sing, at Mr. Vernon 
Rigby's Concert at Wolverhampton, “* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU,” on 


n a of JANuARY; and the same popular romance, at Stratford-on-Avon, on 











ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

GUITAR and CONCERTINA, begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that 

Sa has _ to Town for the winter season.—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
uare, W. 





“THE YOUNG VOCALIST.” 
WELVE SONGS, selected from Mozart, Weber, 


MeNDELssonN, Sponr, &c.—“ There is no need to prove that Mrs. Mounsey 
Bartholomew has discovered a real want. ‘That she has satisfied us most admirably, 
we have pleasure in testifying.”—Musical World. “‘ The name of Mrs. Bartholomew 
on the title-page is a sure guarantee of its excellence."—Jilustrated News, 

Published by Grirrira & Farry, St. Paul's Church Yard. 


MR. WILFORD MORGAN. 
R. WILFORD MORGAN, of the Royal Italian 


Opera, can cae eee for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, 18 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


ENEDICT’S renowned Ballad, “ROCK ME TO 
SLEEP,” will be sung by MISS JESSIE ROYD, December 20th, in Mrs. 
John Macfarren's Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, at Coalbrookdale, 











Just Published, price 3s. Free by post fur 1s. 6jd. 


LES VENTS D’AUTOMNE,” 
Réverie pour Piano, dediée } la Mémoire de LAMARTINE, 
Par M. J. TOLMIE. 
London: Rosgert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
RISSAC’S eminently successful “ VALSE DE 
BRAVOURE,” will be played by Mrs, John Macfarren, in her Pianoforte and 
Vocal Recital, at Coalbrookdale, on Tuesday, December 20. 


ISS EMMELINE COLE begs to announce that her 

engagement at the Gaiety Theatre will terminate on Dec, 24th, that she will 

be at liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, Operas, &c., after that 

date. Address to Grorce Do.sy, Esq.. 62, New Bond Street, W.; or, Miss 
EmMe.ine Cou, 4, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square. 


T. BEST’S CHORUSES of HANDEL. — 130 


« from all his Oratorios and Anthems. Arranged from the scores for 
Pedal Organs, £3 3s.; or, in 24 parts, at various prices. List of contents gratis and 
post free. London, Roperr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W.; all 
Musicsellers. 


‘(HE HOLY FAMILY. Saorep Mexopres. Complete 

in 12 Books. Arranged by W. H. CALCOTT for the Pianoforte. Solos, 
5s. each; Duets, 6s. each ; Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 
ls. each. Each at half-price, postage ‘free. London, published only by Roseat 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. May be had everywhere. 


J 
VER THE BORDER. — Mr. Caarnizs Stayton 
wishes to niake arrangements with Scieatific and ey! Institutes, Concert 
anagers, &c., for the production of his highly. successful Musical-Historical and 
Vocal Entertainment, entitled, ‘OVER THE BORDER.” For opinions of the 
Press, Programmes, and Books of Words, apply at 10, Duke Street, Portland 
Place, W. . 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 
London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS,. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN © MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. 


No. 


each, 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publio 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GoppARD, 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reaenr Street, W. 
HAMLET. 


“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 


MR. SANTLEY. 
Price 4s, 





“In a song entitled ‘O Wine! come drive away the sadness,’ we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
lent effect by Mr. Santley. Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familiar from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work."—WNorth British Mail. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 


“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,’’ 


Sung by Mdlie. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with imménse success, in the Opera of 
“ HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq, 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 


Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Mottz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI AND SIGNOR BETTINI 


“MiLB. VOLT Zz,” 
DUETTINO, PER CONTRALTO E TENORE, 
Parole di METASTASIO. 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER,. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 











“PRINCESS AND PAGE,” 


ROMANZA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by FERDINAND LUDWIG. 


Price 4s, 
London: Donotw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“BELSIZH GALLOP,” 


DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN, 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIX SONGS, 
WITH GERMAN WORDS, 
The English Translation and Music by 


AM Y COYNE, 
Price 4s. each, 


‘‘ Miss Amy Coyne’s German Soncs.—It may be a relief to many of our musica 
readers, tired of the eternal ‘Watch on the Rhine,’ from the sad scenes which the 
famous German war-song recalls, to turn toa charming set of lieder typical of the 
love chansons which have now so sad an interest attached to them, sung, as they are 
throughout Vaterland, by fair mourners whose loved ones have found a last home in 
France. The six songs before us have that one rare quality which the poet longed 
for: appropriately sung, these compositions are low 


* As zephyr, telling secrets to his rose; 


while the poems are of so lyrical a nature that they at once recommend themselves to 
anyone who (to continue the quotation) can say— 
‘for with my mind I listen, 
And when the leaves of sound are shed upon it. 
If there's no seed, remembrance grows not there.’ 


Miss Amy Coyne, a daughter of the late Mr. Stirling Coyne, is the composer of 
these sweet lieder; ard she has also translated from the German the felicitous words 
with which the music so well harmonizes. Six in number, their titles are—‘ Fare- 
well for Ever,’ ‘ Fidelity,’ ‘Parted,’ ‘The Request,’ ‘The Voice of Spring,’ and 
* Evening Sounds,’ which last has a delightful Mendelssohnian ring about it. Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, are the publishers of these exquisite 
songs, and also of Miss Amy Coyne’s latest composition, ‘ Maddalena,’ a sparkling 
serenade which we ha.i the pleasure of noticing favourably when it was first sung by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and which fully sustains the rising reputation of the talented 
young composer."—Penny Iliustrated Paper. 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


a { LY «LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

““THE ABBESS,"” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Hewry Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by pust for 19 stamps pose 








“MARIN HULDA” 
CANZONE. 
Parole del SIGNOR CIABATTA, 
Musica di ALBER O RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s. 


% This canzone \s written throughout with Signor Randegger’s unfailing fluency 
and grace. The melody is really charming, while not a few devices of accompani- 
ment are used which, besides giving piquancy to the song, show once more the 
composer's ingenuity and his constant desire to obtain that variety which accom- 
paniments, as arule, so sadly lack. We recommend ‘Marinella’ to all lovers of 
Italian music.”"—Sunday Times. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


WAR MARCH, 


Composed by E. AGULAR, 
Price 4s, 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER. 
The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
London; Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 











A 


branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shiliings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr, L,, 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C, 
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THE ROYAL [ITALIAN OPERA.* 
(From a Contemporary.) 


That large section of the music-loving community whose taste inclines 
towards opera is just now much indebted to Mr. Mapleson. With a really 
strong company, supported by an orchestra and chorus which, if not quite 
up to the standard we are accustomed to during the regular season, are 
still efficient, he is giving a series of performances at Mr. Gye’s theatre 
not easy to surpass in variety of interest. Without discarding those popular 
Italian operas for which genuine amateurs do not greatly care, his enterprise 
is chiefly devoted to works of the highest order of merit; and it is not 
overstating the truth to assert that in the course of this short winter season, 
which is to extend a little over a month, more good music will have been heard 
than was heard at Covent Garden this year during the whole of the summer 
period, when the theatre derived countenance and support from what is 
denominated ‘‘ fashion.” Mr. Mapleson, who knows the public, must be well 
aware that the tendencies of an “undress” winter audience are far more 
serious than those of a full-dress summer audience; and, acting upon this 
certainty, he produces for one ephemeral opera three operas that are not 
ephemeral. Thus up to the time at which we write, we have had, in the one 
category, the Flauto Magico and Don Giovanni of Mozart, the Oberon of 
Weber, the Barbiere of Rossini, and the Fidelio of Beethoven; in the other, 
Donizetti's Zucrezia Borgia and the Zrovatore of Verdi; while for the 
current week we are promised Le Nozze di Figaro, Semiramide, Faust and, 
for the third time, Oberon, It is a feature in the plan of this campaign to 
bring forward, with rare exceptions, no opera more than once during the 
series of performances ; and it says no little for the popular feeling just now 
that such a work as Oberon should have proved so attractive as to warrant 
its being played three times within a fortnight. It says, moreover, no little for 
the company which Mr. Mapleson has been able to secure at this time of year, 
that they should be so thoroughly prepared in many of the most difficult operas 
in the repertory, and especially German operas, as to enable him to give one 
after another in such quick succession, It is also evident that the large 
audiences which have attended every performance are attracted mainly if not 
exclusively, by the music, under the expectation, of course—an expectation 
which, we may say parenthetically, has been fully justified—that it would be 
adequately presented. True there has been no Adelina Patti, no Pauline Lucca, 
no Christine Nilsson, no Mario, no Faure; while, on the other hand, the mounting 
of each work has necessarily depended on such resources as were immediately 
at hand in the theatre. Not a new scene has been prepared, not a new dress 
provided. For Oberon the scenic accessories belonging to the A/fricaine 
were drawn upon, to say nothing of the Christmas pantomime. But who 
cared, so long as the genial melodies and exquisite fairy music of Carl Maria 
von Weber were going on? That such temporary make-shifts would not satisfy 
Herr Richard Wagner, who in the getting up of his remarkable productions 
makes it a sine gud non that all the arts shall go hand-in-hand, is clear ; nor 
would it have satisfied Wagner’s arch-enemy, Meyerbeer; but that it has 
satisfied all who lean towards what Wagner calls “ absolute music ” is shown 
by the unanimous applause bestowed upon piece after piece. ‘This time, 
indeed, the magic horn of Oberon has even borne away the palm from the 
magic flute of Tamino. True, Mozart’s opera, the extravagantly mysterious 
libretto of which has only been paralleled by the extravagantly mysterious 
libretto supplied by Mr. Planché (anything but a Schickaneder) for Weber, 
was performed but once, in consequence of the inevitable departure for Moscow 
of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska—in her peculiar way the most extraordinary of 
singers. That remembered, however, the interest excited by Oberon has been 
worthy of note as a sign of the times, Nearly half a century ago Oberon 
comparatively failed at Covent Garden Theatre, for which. it was expressly 
written, and where it was produced (in 1826) under the composer's own 
direction. Whether Weber would have approved the transformation his work 
has undergone at the hands of Mr. Jules Benedict, who has not only set the 
dialogue to accompanied recitative, but added other music (all from the foun- 
tain-head, of course), itis hard to guess; and yet, as in no other manner 
could it have been fitted for the Italian lyric stage, immoderately fond as 
he was of his own music, he might possibly (like Rossini with the Siege of 
Corinth and Moses in Egypt, Meyerbeer with the Etoile du Nord and Pardon 
de Ploermel, and Auber with Fra Diavolo) have done something of the same 
kind himself; though even Weber, we are persuaded, could hardly have done 
anything more masterly than has been done for Weber’s cherished opera by 
Weber's favourite pupil. 

A detailed criticism of the performance of any of the operas which up to this 
period Mr. Mapleson has brought forward will not be expected of us; and in- 
deed, for evident reasons, it would be superfluous. A word or two, however, 
about lis principal singers is only a fair tribute to their zealous exertions. 
Malle. Tietjens has been indefatigable. She has, in fact, been doing rather too 
much, She has undertaken arduous parts in every one of the seven operas we 
have enumerated, with the single exception of the Barbiere. The conse- 
quence is that on Saturday night as Leonora (Fidelio), the most important and 
trying of them all, she showed here and there, and most conspicuously in the 
great quartet of the prison scene, signs of fatigue. ‘And yet what an artist she 

* This article, publish F 4 ral resume, 
Sufficient interest to Watbeh MregHbeek eer pawn _— 








is !—and what legitimate triumphs has she not earned in the course of the twelve 
years she has been amongst us! It seems but yesterday that she first astonished 
musical London in the Huguenots, at Her Majesty's Theatre, with the 
famous “high C” and descending scale, in the duet with Marcel. And since 
Mr, Lumley first introduced her, she has been working almost incessantly, in 
town and country, year after year, all the years round. Even now, when she 
does not overtax her means, the voice of Mdlle. Tietjens, one of the noble:t 
sopranos in existence, is as fresh and vigorous as ever. How wide and varied 
is her repertory her recent performances alone would suffice to prove: Pamina, 

Lucrezia Borgia, Leonora (Verdi's Leonora),. Reiza, Donna Anna, and again 
Leonora (Beethoven's Leonora), have all been represented, and all admirably 
represented, within the space of a fortnight. And to these she is now about 
to add Countess Almaviva, Semiramide, Valentine, and the Medea of Chera- 

bini. In contraltos Mr. Mapleson is as strong as could be wished ; Mdme. 

Trebelli-Bettini, though French by birth and education, is still the contralto who 
most worthily fills the place in which for so many years Alboni, the Pisaroni of 
her day, with the advantage of being as pleasant to look uponas Pisaroni was the 
contrary, knew no rival; while the early promise of Mdlle. Scalchi, one of Mts 

Mapleson’s own discoveries, is heing fairly carried out. The prominent, 

characters entrusted to Mdme. Trebelli have been Maffeo Orsini (Luerezia), 

Fatima (Oberon), and Zerlina (Don Giovanni); the last, inasmuch as she is 
compelled to transpose, and thus to injure Mozart's divine melodies, the least in 

her way. To Mdlle. Scalchi has been confided the sorceress Azucena, that 

“inauspicious and ghastly woman” of Signor Maggioni’s English version, and 

the by no means (thanks to Mr. Benedict) insignificant character of Puck in 

Oberon. As comprimaria, the clever Mdme. Sinico is, as ever, useful ; and it 

would be difficult to meet with a more competent representative of Papagena, 

Donna Elvira. and Mareellina (Fidelio). In small parts—as, for example, the 

Mermaid (Oberon)—Mdlle. Bauermeister, a comprimaria of less high rank, is 

also acceptable. The Barbiere di Siviglia introduced a new singer in Mdlle. 

Léon Duval, who possesses a good mezzo-soprano voice, the French character of 
which at once attracts observation, who has considerable fluency as a vocalists 

who (like most French singers) is a lively actress, who boasts of a more than 

ordinarily good stage figure, who is young, and who, last not least, sings 

“Una voce poco fa” in Rossini’s own key (E), though overloading it with 

what probably she herself, or the professor who taught her, may regard 

as embellishments, but what the admirers of Rossini’s music are likely to 

designate by another epithet. Mdlle. Duval, we may add at once, was 

successful; but we would rather hear her in another opera before pronouncing a 

definite opinion about her qualfications for the high position to which, seeing 

that she chose Rosina for her début, she apparently aspires. 

In tenors, if numbers mean riches, Mr. Mapleson may boast of an embarras 
de richesses. He has no fewer than four, who all lay claim to be “ first tenors 
absolute,” di primo cartello, These are Signor Gardoni, whose Almaviva, 
Mario’s alone excepted, is the most gentlemanly and artistically the best now 
on the stage, and whose Florestan (Fidelio) would be still more acceptable 
if he could sing the music as Beethoven wrote it; Signor Bettini, especially 
noted for the alacrity with which he undertakes any part in the repertory of 
opera, Italian, German, and French, and who has already exhibited his 
versatility as Tamino, Oberon, and Don Ottavio; Signor Fancelli, who came 
out three or four years ago at the Royal Italian Opera, and may be criticized 
now in pretty much the same terms as formerly—as a singer with a voice of 
some power and a certain earnestness of manner which, in such a part as 
Gennaro, served him well enough, but in Weber's Sir Huon left him in the 
lurch ; and Signor Vizzani, a new acquisition to the Royal Italian Opera last 
summer, whose Manrico (/2 7Z'rovatore), though by no means a great perfor- 
mance, was suflicientiy good to warrant the encouragement awarded him from 
the first. With baritones and basses Mr. Mapleson is also tolerably well 
supplied—that is, as far as numbers go. True, the loss of Mr. Santley, now 
the vocal hero of the Gaiety, is to be deplored; but a more useful substitute 
could hardly have been secured than Signor Cotogni, for some time Mr. Gye’s 
baritone in chief, who has talent and versatility, feeling as well as voice, and, 
if he would only get rid of that eternal “‘ tremolo "—which we cannot too often 
insist (seeing how much it is misunderstood by our contemporaries), is not a 
vice of style but a physical defect, the result of imperfect early training— 
would be worth as much again as, with that defect uneradicted, he can ever 
possibly be. How ready and versatile is Signor Cotogni may be gathered from 
the fact that, within the short space of time the history of which we are 
recording, he has Played, and played more or less well, Papageno (Jt Flauto), 
Duke Alfonso (Lucresia), the Conte di Luna (J? Trovatore), Sherasmin 
(Oberon), Figaro (Jt Barbiere), and Don Giovanni. In short Signor Cotogni, 
like Mdlle. Tietjens, has appeared in every opera but one; and, moreover 
undertaken characters of the highest importance. Further than this, he is 
about to add Mozart's Figaro to the Figaro of Rossini—besides other respon- 
sible parts. Such a man as Signor Cotogni in a speculation like that of Mm 
Mapleson’s, where ready preparation counts for so much, is of. inesti 
value. He is nota perfect singer; nor does he exhibit any particular talent, 
either serious or comic, as an actor; but he is, above all, serviceable, and that 
to a degree rarely exceeded. The other baritones demand no notice. The 
basses are not remarkable. Signor Antonnucci’s Sarastro is about on @ par 
with his Rocco; and that says but little for either. Signor Caravoglis, who 
on Saturday night played havoc with the music of Pizzaro (Fidelio), ts a nullity ; 
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while the mere notion of such a singer and actor as Signor Ciampi following 
the position of Lablache (comic side, be it understood), and occasionally that 
iin comic side), is a proof that with regard to certain depart- 


Signor Ciampi has 


of Roneoni (a 


supremacy; but his Monostatos, in J? Flauto Magico (a tenor part inimitably 
played by Mr. C. Lyall), was a grave mistake. His Masetto, however, is 
natural and good; and in such parts as Ferrando, where he has to fill up what 
is conventionally termed the ‘carpenter's scenes,” Signor Tagliafico stands 
alone. What that awfully dreary first scene in JJ Zrovatore would be with- 
out him who can tell ? 

However, enough has been said to show that Mr. Mapleson is giving a 
very attractive series of operatic performances, and, for the most part, giving 
them well ; that is, with every advantage immediately at his disposal. We are 
sorry that he adheres to the system which has prevailed since Sir Michael Costa 
left the theatre—that of having two conductors, which simply tends to dis- 
organize the orchestra. Mr. Mapleson has in Signor Arditi a very good con- 
ductor, second, indeed, perhaps only to Sir Michael Costa; and in Signor 

sevignani a very indifferent conductor, as indifferent as Signor Li Calsi, who 
shared the place with Signor Arditi, under Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, the year 
before last. The idea, we believe, was Mr. Gye’s; and a more mistaken idea 
could not be imagined. The orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera was for many 
years one of the first, if not the firstin Europe. What is it now? Second-rate 
at the best. The fault be it understood, is not the fault of Signor Arditi but of 
managers, who, paying exorbitant sums to their prima donnas, grind down 
the orchestra, &c., to make matters meet. The result is in every way bad. 
What, for example, could a prima donna do without an orchestra? Simply 
nothing, Whereas, on the other hand, an orchestra without a prima donna 
could play one of Beethoven’s symphonies, and thus, unaided, give audible 
expression to music that is divine. The system of two conductors was pro- 
ected in order to deprive the orchestral chief of his moral power: but if a con- 
ductor has no moral power there can never be any discipline in his orchestra ; 
and an undisciplined orchestra is just as worthless as a grand opera without a 
grand orchestra is only half what it should be. At least such is, and must 
ever be, the opinion of those who care for music as music, and who believe that 
the composer of an opera must necessarily count for something in the general 
effect. Possibly Sir Michael Costa may have spoiled us : but for this we may 
safely vouch—not only musicians, but earnest amateurs of music are with him 
art and soul, 
ee, Caen 


THE ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA COMPANY. 


Encouraged by the success of French opéra bouffe, which appears to 
have become ait established amusement in London, the projectors of 


this company are about making a strenuous effort on behalf of | 


Italian opera buffa, Whether the good fortune of the one augurs good 
fortune for the other, may perhaps be doubted by those who know in 
what respects MM. Offenbach and Hervé differ from Signori Petrella 
and Pedrotti; but “ without a trial there’s no denial,” and at all events 
Italian opera buffa boasts great names and no small repute, for which 
reason the new enterprise is entitled to the good will of the public. 
The directors are three in number, and each doubles his part, Signor 
Tito Mattei acting also as conductor, Mr. C. L. Hutchings as treasurer, 
and Signor Verger as theatrical agent. The Lyceum Theatre, “ the 
original home of opera buffa in England,” has been secured, and on 
January 2 its doors will be opened for the first performance of the 
season. With regard to musical preparations, the prospectus conveys 
an idea that it is intended, first of all, to gratify a desire for novelty. 
At any rate, such an array of unfamiliar titles has rarely appeared in a 
document of the kind. Out of twenty-four operas advertized, there are 
only eight which the English public may be said to know, amongst 
these being Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri, Jl Conte Ory, Cenerentola, 
Cimaroso’s J! Matrimonio Segreto, and Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutti. Of the 
works altogether strange, the more important are Bottesini’s Ali Baba, 
Petrella’s Carnevale di Venezia, Pedrotti’s Tutti in Maschera, Rossi's I 
Falsi Monetari, and Cimaroso’s Giannina e Bernardone. Pedrotti’s 
opera, as observers of contemporary musical doings need no telling, will 
excite a special interest, owing to the rising reputation of its composer. 
“The list of artists is even more an example of the unfamiliar than the 
‘list of operas; and to give the names it contains would be to give names, 
and nothing else, since—with the exception of Signor Fallar—they are 
wholly unknown to the English public, who must wait in hope of a 
possible galaxy of talent. The band, led by Mr, H. Weist Hill, one of 
our best violinists, contains many names associated with the idea of 
‘efficiency ; the chorus, we are assured, will consist of singers of the 
highest merit ; and due attention will, no doubt, be paid to the mise-en- 
* Scene. 
to such fortune as it may deserve. 


With these remarks we leave the Italian Opera Buffa Company: 





MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


Ata fecent Welsh gathering in London Mr. Brinley Richards spoke 
as follows :— 

“ There are societies of all kinds throughout the kingdom for the performance 
of oratorios and music of elaborate character, but we cannot disguise the fact, 
that congregational singing is still in many places in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and I am obliged to acknowledge—although I am myself a member of the 
Church of England—that if we want to hear earnest and hearty congregational 
singing, we must ook for it, not in our own churches, but in the chapels of the 
Nonconformists. Mr Hullah, in the preface to his ‘Psalter,’ alludes to the 
strong attachment shown by the people to metrical Psalms and hymns.’ He 
says:—‘ Music connected with unmetrical words conveys but little notion of 
melody or tune to the common ear, and though the utmost amount of musical 
license be taken in the setting of the prose Psalms and hymns, their perfor- 
mance amounts to little more than ‘ chanting’—a species rather of musical 
elocution than music, beautiful as it may be. But chanting can never supply 
the place of singing, in which alone the human heart can find adequate 
expression.’ In another place he indignantly exclaims abouts the neglect of 
singing :—‘ To the shame of the upper and middle classes of society be it 
spoken, congregations do not sing—the praise of God is left to charity children 
—it is not genteel to sing!’ I fear there is too much truth in what he says. 
There are many churches in which we find an excellent organ, and a number 
of children in a gallery, or possibly a well-trained choir ; but these alone do 
not constitute congregational singing. In many places the singing is too 
often @ mere matter of routine. It is apathetic and without reverence— 
as though it were a thing apart from public worship and to be hurried through 
as quickly as possible. The question resolves itself into this—Js congregational 
singing a part of divine service—or a matter of form? I was on a visit last 
year to a parish in North Wales—the church was a very ancient one—in a 
mountain district, thinly populated. I attended the service, there was very 
little singing, and neither organ or choir. I happened in a conversation with 
the vicar, to allude to the singing ; he lamented the state of things, but ex- 
plained that it was impossible to get any vocal music in such an out-of-the-way 
place, and he had no funds for organ or choir. How was it then, soon after- 
wards, I heard a volume of sound, from a small building where a congregation 
was singing most earnestly? The answer is soon found—the hearty singing to 
which I had listened came from a little chapel almost within a stone’s throw 
of the church. But Wales is not the only place where such things exist. I 
was once at a church in Leicestershire ; the congregation was not only select, 
but highly aristocratic, but during the entire service the only music performed 
was sung as a solo by the clerk, and he took care to embellish every other note 
with a trill! I have previously alluded to the congregational singing of Non- 
conformists, and though it may now seem strange, their well-known inclina- 
tion to sing hymns was at one time made a subject not only of reproach, but 
of ridicule. 1 do not speak of my own authority alone, and I am, therefore, 
glad to be able to quote from a work published by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Church Music. The writer says, ‘ We have heard some Churchmen 
ridicule the Psalm-singing propensities of Dissenters, but we may depend upon 
it, their propensity is a Catholic one, which, had the Church been true to her- 
self, they would never have sought to qualify beyond her pale—that very 
habit of exciting devotion by hymns and songs, now unhappily characteristic 
only of Dissenters, was peculiarly characteristic of the earliest followers of 
Christ.’—I have one more remark to make—the Church of England has, of 
late years, wisely followed the example of Nonconformists in regard to congre- 
gational singing ; and I sincerely hope that the latter will follow the example of 
the Church, by banishing from public worship all music of a frivolous or un- 
suitable character.” 


—_——oO—— 


A MARGATE CONCERT, 

Our readers, if they have been as ‘‘ constant” as we hope, know that 
Mrs. Francis Talfourd has given an annual concert, for some years past, 
in the Margate Assembly Rooms, on behalf of a deserving local charity. 
The generous lady’s efforts have proved successful on all occasions, but 
rarely more s0 than on the 5th inst., when the entertainment for the 
present year took place. More than one thousand persons—that is to 
say, the Assembly Rooms full to repletion—attended ; at least £70 was 
realized, and everybody went home in a state of supreme content with 
the return made for the admission money. No wonder; seeing that, 
besides Mrs. Talfourd herself, whose amateur talent is of the highest 
order, the following professionals appeared :—Miss Katharine Poyntz, 
Miss Lucy Franklein, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Paque, Master Hatton, Mr. 
T. Cobham, and Signor Ciabatta. Signor Tito Mattei was to have 
been the pianist; his place, however, was well supplied by Signor 
Romano, all of whose solos were received with acclamation. Not to 
dwell minutely upon the evening’s work, in which it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say Mrs. Talfourd took a distinguished part, we may observe 
that Signor Gardoni was the hero of the occasion. He sang Prince 
Poniatowski’s ‘‘ La Margherita,” Paladilhe’s « La Mandolinata,” and 
(with Mrs, Talfourd) Verdi’s “ Parigi O cara,” being encored or recalled 
after each with the greatest enthusiasm. So successful a concert has 
rarely been given in the popular 'Thanetian resort. 
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A COMMUNICATION TO MY FRIENDS AS A 
PREFACE, 


By Ricuarp Waaner * 


The reason that at present induces me to publish this edition of three 
of my operatic poems is the fact of my feeling the necessity for ex- 
plaining the apparent or real contradiction between the poetic quality 
and artistic structure of the poems, as well as the musical compositions 
springing from them, and the views and assertions which I recently 
wrote down, at some length, and shortly—perhaps, simultaneously, 
with this book—shall submit to publicity under the title of Opera and 
Drama. 

Itis my intention to give this explanation in the present Communi- 
tion, which I prefix, as a preface, to the poems, and address to my 
friends, because I cannot hope to be understood} by any one except by 
‘those who feel a desire, and also the necessity to understand me, and 
such can only be my friends. 

I cannot, however, regard as friends those who proclaim that they like 
me as an artist, but feel bound to refuse me their sympathy as a man.t 
If the separation of the artist from the man is something as impossible 
to imagine as the separation.of the soul from the body, and if it is an 
established fact that an artist could never be loved, and that his art 
could never be understood, unless—at least unconsciously and involun- 
tarily—he was loved asa man, and unless his life was understood as 
well as his art, at the present moment even more than, ever, when our 
public art-matters are in so disgraceful a condition, no artist with my 
views can be loved, and his art in consequence understood, if the under- 
standing of it, and the loving that renders the latter possible, be not 
founded above all things on sympathy, that is to say, on a co-:uffering 
and co-feeling in the most human part of his life. 

But least of all can those be regarded as my friends, who, swayed 
by the impressions produced through an imperfect acquaintance with 
what I have done inthe way of art, transfer whatever is vacillating and 
uncertain in their own conceptions to the artistic object itself, attribut- 
ing to its peculiar character things for which the reason is to be found 
only in their own bewilderment. The position these persons assume 
towards the artist, and endeavour, with the most laboured éxpendi- 
ture of cunning, to maintain, they call a position of impartial criticism, 
and, under all circumstances, claim to be the artist's “true 
friends,” properly so-called, while they assert that those who range 
themselves with perfect sympathy on his side are his real enemies. 
Our language is so rich in terms, that, after having lost the instinctive 
comprehension of them, we think we may employ them arbitrarily, 
and establish distinctions between them. It is thus that, like other 
terms, *‘love” and ‘ friendship,” are employed. Since my con- 
sciousness has grown, I have never been able to imagine, far less feel, 
friendship without loving ; and still more difficult is it for me to make 
out how modern art-criticism and friendship for the artist criticized 
could be synonymous, 

The artist addresses himself to the feelings, and not to the under- 
standing; if he is answered with the understanding, it is just tanta- 
mount to saying that he has not been understood, and our criticism is 
really nothing but a confession that we do not understand the work of 
art, which can be comprehended only by means of the feelings— 
of course of cultivated feelings, not spoilt in the process of cultivation. 
Whoever feels impelled to furnish testimony of his non-comprehension 
of the work of art ought reasonably to determine on investigating only 
one thing, namely—the cause of his being without comprehension. 
Hereby, he would, at least, certainly get at the nature of the work of 
art itself, but not till he had become enlightened upon the matters 
nearest to him, namely—upon the nature of the material semblance 
in which the work of art appealed to his feelings. If this sem-: 
blance could not excite or satisfy his feelings, he would be obliged 
above all things to make an endeavour to obtain an insight into the 
cause of the manifest incompleteness in the work of art, especially into 
the reasons for the want of harmony between the intention of the artist 
and the character of the means by which he tried. to convey his in- 
tentions to the feelings. Only two points could in such a case present 
themselves to his consideration, namely—whether the means for cor- 





* This Communication was prefixed to the books or poems “ of Der 
Fliegende Hollénder, Tannhduser, and Lohengrin,” 

T I must state here—once for all—that, when, in the course of this Com- 
munication, I speak of any one’s “‘ understanding me,” or ‘‘ not understanding 
me,” I do not intend to convey the idea of my being too sublime, too pro- 
found, or too highly-gifted to be understood; I merely stipulate that the 
individual who is to understand me shall see me as I really am, and not other- 
wise, and shall acknowledge as essential in my artistic communications only 
absolutely that which is asserted in them according to my views and my 
power of pourtrayal. 

{ In reality, by the way, they understand by the word ‘‘man” only a 
“ subject.” 








veying the impression to the senses corresponded with the artistic in- 
tention, and whether this intention itself was really an artistic one. 
We do not speak here of the works of plastic art, in which the repre- 
sentation, as a technical effort, is the essential creation of the artist; 
but of the drama, the material embodiment of which only depends upon, 
and is not realized by, the skill of the poet—as it is in the case of the 
plastic artist—and which can obtain such a realization onlythrough a pe- 
culiar and separate art, the art of dramatic representation. If now a certain 
and determining impression is not produced upon the feelings of a crit- 
cal friend, by the material semblance which is here the work of the 
art of dramatic representation, that friend must, above all things, per- 
ceive that the performance was, at any rate, an unsatisfactory one, for 
the essence of every material representation is that it has to work 
surely and determiningly upon the feelings. Having recognized the 
inadequate nature of the means, he would only have to discover on 
what the incongruity between the intention and the means was 
founded—whether the intention was of such a kind as to be either un- 
worthy of realization, or generally not adapted for realization by artistic 
means—or, whether the incongruity depended simply upon the inap- 
propriateness of the means, which, at a definite time, at a definite place, 
and under definite outwardly given circumstances, proved inadequate 
for the realization of the definite artistic intention. What a person 
would have to do here would be, therefore, to understand with com- 
plete defiaiteness an artistic intention, realized only so far as is possible 
for the limited means at the disposal of the skill of the dramatic poet. 
But this very comprehension, in conformity with the nature of every 
artistic intention, cannot be grasped by the pure understanding, but 
only by the feelings; and, moreover, by feolings cultivated more or 
less artistically, and which can belong only to those who find them- 
selves in the same position, more or less, with the artist, who are de- 
veloped under conditions of existence similar to his, and, from the 
bottom of their nature and heart, so sympathize with him that they 
are capable of adopting, under certain circumstances, the said intention 
as their own, and taking a necessary inward interest in the aspirations 
for its realization. 

Such persons can evidently be only the really loving friends ot the 
artist, and not the critic who prurposely keeps aloof from him. If the 
absolute critic looks from his point of view upon the artist. he sees abso- 
lately nothing at all; for precisely that which he is alone capable of seeing, 
reasonably—nothing. The incompleteness in the semblance of the 
work of art, he does not, in the first place, perceive where its cause 
really is; he perceives it at most only in the unsatisfactory impression 
he has himself experienced, and seeks to justify this by the nature of 
the artistic intention itself, which intention he was absolutely not able 
to understand. He has had so much practice in this process that he 
no longer even once attempts to allow himself to be determined by 
the material embodiment of the work of art, but believes he may, 
thanks to his professional experience, content himself with the printed 
or manuscript books in which the author or the musician—as far as his 
technical capacity allowed him to do so—has revealed his intention as 
such, and he so far transfers to this intention his own dissatisfaction— 
unsconsciously felt beforehand—that he imagines it is occasioned by 
the intention. While such a position is the worst adapted generally 
for comprehending the work of art, especially at the present time, it is 
the only thing which enables the art-criticism of the day to sustain 
its eminently paper life. Butwith this—unfortunately also paper— 
communication of mine I do not appeal to those who feel happy and 
proud in this position ; I reject every mark of their critical friendship 
for me, because anything I could say to tiem even about myrelf or my 
efforts in art, they would not be able to understand, and that just be- 
cause they think they must understand everything in the world. 

Having thus explained to whom I do not address myself, I have na- 
turally indicated those for whom my communication is intended. 
They are those who so far sympathize with me as an artist and a man 
as tobe capable of understanding my intentions, which I cannot 
represent to them in a perfectly satisfactory realization, by material 
embodiment, because the necessary conditions are wanting in the public 
art-life of the present day, and with respect to which I can render my- 
self intelligible only to those who have emotions and feelings similar 
to my own; in a word—to my friends who love me. 

(To be continued.) 

Drespen.—Music illustrative of Macbeth was lately performed with 
success, It is from the pen of Herr Wilhelm Heimefetter. 

CasseL.—The Orchestra at the Theatre Royal have announced a series 
of Subscription Concerts. The programme of the first concert contained : 
Symphony, G minor, Mozart; Recitative and Arie from Faust, Spohr 
(Madame Soltaus) ; Concerto for Violoncello, Taubert (Herr F riedrich ) 
Griitzmacher ) ; Concert Overture, A major, Riotz; Songs, Schumann, 
Schubert (Madame Soltaus) ; Sonata for Violoncello, Beccherini (Herr 
Griitzmacher) ; Overture, “ Im Hochlande,” Gade. 
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JULLIEN. 
(From the “ Choir.”) 

This celebrated composer of dance music was the son of Antonio Jullien, 
band-master of the Cent Swisses in the revolution of 1789, Upon the mas- 
sacre of his regiment at the Louvre, he emigrated to Rome, where, attaching 
himself to the body guard of the Pope, he formed an alliance with an Italian 
lady of some distinction. Some time after the union M. Jullien determined 
on revisiting France, and while on the journey, in the French Alps, on the 23rd 
1812, at achalet near Sisteron, young Jullien was born. The intervention 
of circumstances altered the original intention of proceeding to France, and the 
family remained at Sisteron amid the wild solitudes of the Alps. Here 
Antonio taught singing, and his little son, with an intuitive genius for music, 
it is said, learned the solfeggios from casually hearing them several times, so 
as to be able to repeat them with astonishing precision and fluency. His 
father, surprised and delighted at this wonderful power of acquirement, culti- 
vated his infant voice, taught him a number of pleasing French and Italian 
songs, and gave concerts in the most important towns of the south of France, 
where the child was regarded, in all the fondness of public enthusiasm, as /e 
petit phénomene. At the age of five, doubtless from the too premature 
exercise of a delicate organ, he lost his voice, and returning to his mountain 
home, he devoted himself assiduously to the study of the violin, on which 
instrument he displayed so much skill as to induce his father to project a series 
of concerts in the principal Italian cities, where he met with universal favour. 
On one occasion, after performing the difficult variations of Rode at the Teatro 
Reale at Turin, he was lifted from the stage into the Queen’s box by command, 
to receive the regal marks of gratification and delight. This incident brought 
him into great favour with the court, and for a whole season he was the 
caressed of the Sardinian noblesse, Whilst sojourning for professional purposes 
at Marseilles, his father met the Admiral de Rigny, then commander of the 
squadron of the Levant, who induced him to abandon his musical pursuits and 
énter his service. This strange mutation in their affairs of life led to father and 
son remaining in the French navy for three years, both being present at the 
Battle of Navarino, in 1827. Returning to France at the end of this time, 
young Jullien, inspired with a feeling of heroism, enlisted as a soldier, and for 
six months bore the drudgery of a musket in the 54th regiment of infantry. 
But this dull routine of stringent discipline was ill-adapted to the temper and 
restless genius of our hero. His regiment being ordered to Briancon on the 
Piedmontese frontier, he deserted for the purpose of visiting his mother, then 
living at Turin, whom he had not seen for several years. Returning to the 
quarters at night in a deep snow, he scaled the walls of the ramparts, and 
seeking the colonel in command, sued for clemency at his hands. ‘The officer 
who, it seems, was a benevolent man, heard nis story, and touched by the filial 
love of the young soldier, interceded, and thus saved him from the fate of 
ignominy and death. His father, shortly after this occurrence, purchased his 
discharge, and with the secret love of the musical art burning in his soul, 
young Jullien set out on foot, and walked to Paris, determined, if possible, to 
enter the Conservatoire. A firm will and indomitable energy overcame evcry 
obstacle, and in less than six months after his arrival, he was entered as an 
éléve in that institution. On retiring from this establishment, Jullien received 
the appointment of director of the concerts at the Champs Elysées, and the 
balls of the Academie Royale. In this position he was brought prominentls 
before the public of the French capital, and a well-earned popularity induced 
him to lease the hotel of the Duke of Padua, which he converted into a grany 
aalle for balls and concerts, that long were the rage of Paris. So successful was 
his initial introduction of the Italian casino into France, that several managerd 
of the leading theatres formed a clique to subvert the efforts of the devoted 
entrepreneur, the end of which was, that the year 1839 drove him to England. 
He commenced his excellent promenade concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, at the 
same period, and from that time until 1859, his brilliant festivals created, 
not only in London, but throughout the United Kingdom, the most enthusias- 
tic feelings of interest among all classes. Amid the vivacity of his ad captan- 
dum levities, Jullien never lost sight of the sterling and beautiful composi- 
tions of the great masters. In this respect he may be said to have educated 
the public at large, familiarizing by degrees the general ear with a class of 
music that formerly was confined to the sympathies and appreciation of the 
select few. This popularization of the works of such authors as Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, is an achievement in itself worthy of conferring 
honour on Jullien, who undeniably had the public taste to a considerable 
extent, under his direction. With « laudable desire to establish in London an 
English opera, he organized in 1847 a troupe of artists of celebrity, and pro- 
duced a series of works in a style of splendour, unprecedented in the annals of 
the English lyric stage. But this effort, like many others of a similar nature, 
was ill requited; and at the end of the season the manager found himself 
loser of an enormous sum, the results of at least ten years of active profes- 
sional labour. It was during this time that he .ntroduced to the English 
public in opera Mr. Sims Reeves, whose fine voice had attracted his attention 
in Italy. M. Jullien’s most ambitious work was the opera of Pietro il Grande, 
produced in 1853, at the Operahouse, Covent Garden. Its production was 
characterized by a magnificence and splendour of ensemll», rarely witnessed 
even at the first Operahouse of the metropolis ; but in spite of the show it did 
not succeed. M. Jullien was not quite up to the mark in writing a grand 
opera. To enumerate his smaller works—bis “ waifs and strays” of music— 





would be like naming the leaves of the forest. They have been taken into 
custody by the world, and many have become“ household sounds.” —_ If Jullien 
passed the greater part of his-life in gilded saloons, surrounded by dance and 
revelry, his end showed a fearful reverse. Confined for debt in a French 
prison, he breathed his last amidst poverty and wretchedness, at the beginning 
of the year 1860. Poor Jullien deserved a better fate! He was a simple, 
kind-hearted, honourable man, wishing well to everybody. Had he put less 
trust in his fellow-men, he might have prospered in this world’s affairs, and 
still have been amongst us. E.F.R. 
‘icine ican 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The following scheme was placed before a crowded audience at the 
concert given on Saturday, the 3rd inst:— 

Procramme.—1. Overture (Egmont), Beethoven. 
pitt mesta” (Cenerentola), Rossini; Mdlle. Scalchi. 8. Concerto, No. 1, 
C, Beethoven; Herr Pauer. 4. Scena, ‘How many hired servants” 
(Prodigal), Sullivan; Mr. Sims Reeves. 5. Canzone, “Fanciulle” (Dinorah), 
Meyerbeer; Malle. Scalchi. 6. Symphony No. 8, in F, Beethoven. 7. 
“ Liederkreis” (a series of six songs), Beethoven; Mr. Sims Reeves. 8. 
Pianoforte solo, Rondo in E flat (Op. 62), Weber; Herr Pauer. 9. Overture 
to Schiller’s Demetrius, Hiller. 

With regard to the Zgmont overture—a work needing no description, 
performed in a manner beyond reproach—we must congratulate the 
able annotator “‘ G.” on having accepted the true theory of so-called 
“ programme-music.” Te says—“ Surely the aim of orchestral music is 
not to give a definite picture of each personage and each event in a 
story—pictures which, however well executed, no two hearers will 
agree about—but to pourtray the general emotions excited, and bring 
the audience into the same frame of mind as that with which the 
contemplation of the theme inspired the composer.” This is precisely 
the idea for which we coutended when “ G.” was busy with mivute 
interpretations, and trying to discover a special meaning in things to 
which the composer attached no special meaning at all. It is 
needless to say that we welcome so valuable and influential an ally. 
The pianoforte concerto in C can hardly complain of injustice in that 
it rarely gets a hearing. Beautiful it is, no doubt; but not with the 
distinctive beauty of the illustrious musician whose name it bears. 
The work is almost wholly a reflection of Mozart; and amateurs may 
well be excused if they prefer to receive Mozartian ideas direct rather 
than through a medium, Herr Pauer played in the vigorous style for 
which he is noted. A better performance than that of the symphony 
No. 8 it would be vain to wish; nor could the greatest stickler for 
Beethoven reasonably desire the work to have a more flattering recep- 
tion. Asa matter of course, the charming Allegretto Scherzando waa 
encored and heard a second time with even increased delight. What 
need is there to tell how Mr. Sims Reeves sang the Liederkreis? He has 
on former occasions enchanted every listener by his exquisite rendering 
of these exquisite songs ; above all, by his profoundly artistic perception 
and expression of their varied sentiment. He did not less well on 
Saturday, and was materially helped by the tasteful accompaniment of 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan. With regard to the extra-Beethoven selections 
we have only to say that few words need be wasted upon the new 


—_ by Herr Hiller. For our own part, we decline to waste any at 
all, 


2. Rondo, “ Non 


—_——I—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

At the public rehearsal on Tuesday afternoon the first and second 
parts of J. S. Bach’s “ Christmas Oratorio ” ( Wethnachts Oratorium) was 
tried, for the first time (more shame for us) in England. The solos 
were entrusted to Misses Maudsley and Marion Severn, Messrs. 
Shakspeare, Howells, Wedmore, and Parry. This music is very 
difficult, and when we say that the principal singers did their parts 
well and that the choruses went for the most part fairly, enough has 
been said to prove at least the industry and earnest good will of the 
young artists. The orchestra was not quite all that could be wished, 
or all that might be easily effected with further and diligent preliminary 
practice. Nevertheless, it was interesting to hear a work so little known, 
proceeding from so great a man as Bach; and we trust the Academi- 
clans may persevere till they have mastered it. Mr. John Hullah 
directed the performance. 

In the second part we had Hummel’s Retour & Londres, played by 
Miss Bairnsfather, a promising young pianist; an air from Meyerbeer's 
Crociato, in which Miss Rebecca Jewell was very successful ; the last two 
movements of Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in C, by Miss C. 
Gardener, who shone to most advantage in the allegro scherzando; and 
the fine sestet from Mozart's Cosi fan tutte, extremely well sung by 
Misses Goode, Pocklington, and Rebecca Jewell, Messrs. Guy, Wad- 
more, and Parry. Mr. Hullah seems to take these rehearsals con amore, 
and has infused unwonted spirit into them—which becomes him 
thoroughly, as an old Academician, 
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ROSSINI’S MESSE SOLENNELLE, 


The Franco-Prussian war has wrought out many unexpected results, not the 
least interesting being the apparent transfer to our metropolis of Parisian 
musical society. Prince Poniatowski issues his songs from the shop of a West- 
end publisher ; M. Gounod holds weekly receptions near the Regent's Park and 
accompanies his own melodies to the singing of M. Faure, in St. James’s Hall ; 
M. Pasdeloup, of Cirque Napoléon fame, addresses letters to a musical contem- 
porary from Brompton; and there only needs, to complete the picture, M. 
Auber, trotting through Hanover Square on his way to our English Conser- 
vatory, after finishing a new work for our Opéra Comique. Wanting the 
illustrious composer of Mfasaniello we have had the illustrious contralto who, 
years ago, filled so large a space on the stage of our lyric theatres, and since 
her retirement, has been kept well in mind by force of contrast with those who 
have essayed to fill the vacated place. When it was announced that Madame 
Alboni sought refuge in England from the storms of war, few expected that she 
would break in upon the ofium cum digni‘ate earned by so many years of con- 
scientions and successful work. So it has turned out, nevertheless, thanks to 
the good luck which’persistently waits upon Mr. Mapleson’s efforts; and on Wed- 
nesday week we saw the reappearance in an English concert-room of a great 
artist erst a prime favourite with the English public. The circumstances were 
peculiarly appropriate, the work performed being Rossini's Messe Solennelle, 
which, as few need to be told, was written expressly with a view to Madame 
Alboni’s co-operation, No wonder, therefore, that St. James’s Hall was 
crowded by a brilliant audience, and that expectation stood on tiptoe. It is 
needless to say that when Madame Alboni appeared, in company with Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Foli, she was received with the heartiest 
demonstrations of welcome; after which the first tones of her admirable voice 
were eagerly awaited. They came with the “ Kyrie;” but neither in that 
movement, nor in the “Gloria” and * Gratias agimus,” did Madame Alboni 
satisfy probably over-strained expectations. The real effect was made in the 
lovely duet, “Qui toliis” (sung with Malle. Tietjens), and, above all, in the 
still more lovely ‘“‘Agnus Dei.” Time has effected the artist’s once glorious 
voice beyond dispute ; but enough is left to justify a great reputation, while 
the artist herself remains untouched ; for proof of which there needed only the 
passionate emphasis and unaffected pathos that made her delivery of ‘ Agnus 
Dei” a thing to be remembered. Madame Alboni received an “ ovation” on 
retiring, and another still more demonstrative when she reappeared in answer 
to prolonged applause. There only remains to add that Mdlle. Tietjens sang 
the “ Cracifixus ” in irreproachable style; that Mr. Sims Reeves delivered 
“ Domine Deus ” with that apt expression which seems, in his case, the result 
of unerring instinct; and that Mr. Nordblom and Signor Foli each did good 
service. Mr. Henry Leslie conducted ; the choruses being well rendered by 
his famous choir, to the accompaniment of Mr. J. G. Calleott (pianoforte), 
Mr. J. C. Ward (harmonium), Mdlles. Jansen and Waldteufel (harps). 

A miscellaneous se'ection followed the Messe Solennelle, but nothing was 
done calling for special remark. 





BavEN.—Madame Jeanne Pohl, formerly Mdlle, Eyth, who enjoyed 
a high reputation as a harpist, died here on the 23rd Novemb r. She 
was the wife of Herr R. Pohl, the writer on music. 

FrankFort-ox-1He-Matne.—At the third Museums-Conce:t, Herr 
Carl Reinecke, of Leip-ic, made his appearance here in a three-fold 
capacity—namely, as composer, pianist, and conductor. The orchestra 
performed his new “ Festouverture,” and he himself his Pianoforte 
Concerto in F sharp minor, Neither is a work of genius, but both 
display talent, and were favourably received. In addition to the above, 
Herr Reinecke played Mendelssohn's Lied ohne Worte (No, 1, E 
major); “Marcia giocoso,” by Heller; and “Am Springbrunnen,” by 
Schumann. He was encored in the second, The concert began with 
Schumann's Fourth Symphony, in D minor.—Handel’s Joshua was 
executed at the first Subscription Concert of the Cecilia Association. 

Bruxy.—The grand concert, given by the members of the Musik- 
verein, in honour of the Beethoven Centenary, was highly successful, 
being attended by amateurs and professionals, from all parts of Moravia, 
anxious to testify their veneration for the mighty master. The pro- 
gramme contained, as a matter of course, only works by Beethoven. 
It commenced with the Zymoné overture, finely played by the orchestra. 
Then came a prologue, written for the occasion, by Dr. Ludwig Gold- 
bann. The third number. was the “ Elegsichor Gesang,” for chorus 
and stringed instruments. Then followed the songs: “ Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben,” and “ Die Wonne der Wolimuth,” the vocalist being 
Mad. Marie Wilt. The second part of the programme was extensively 
taken up by the Ninth Symphony. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Here is the programme of the fifth Beethoven concert given on 
Monday last :— 

Part I.—Quintet in C major, for strings. Songs—“Ich liebe dish, 
“Mit einem gemahiten Band,” “ Kennst du das land.” Pastoral Sonata 
in D major (Op. 28). 

Part IL—Sonata in G minor (Op. 5), piano and violoncello. Songs— 
‘*The Lass of Inverness,” ‘*The Sweetest Lad was Jamie.” Trio in G major 
(Op. 1), piano, violin, and violoncello. 

The second and last of Beethoven's quintets is chiefly remarkable 
for its finale, a movement of singular construction, and of bewitching 
beauty, as well as open, so says M. Lenz, to at least twenty interpreta- 
tions, Otherwise the work, though masterly and interesting, does not 
claim to rank among its composer's specially distinctive effusions. It 
is a favourite at these concerts, having now been played sixteen times ; 
and there are reasons in plenty to account for the result, though we 
need not go beyond the fict. that the quintet can be “ understanded 
of the people.” Its performance (led by Herr Straus, who has suc- 
ceeded Madame Norman-Neruda in the first violinist’s chair), gave much 
satisfaction and was warmly applauded, Madame Arabella Goddard 
was again the pianist, this time doing a larger share of the work 
owing to the absence of a quartet in the second part. Madame 
Goddard p'ayed the beautiful and ever-weleome Pastoral with an 
unaffected simplicity of style admirably in keeping with the subject, 
also, with a faultless precision and a rigid adherence to the composer's 
intention deserving the highest praise. How delightedly the audience 
followed her faithful interpretation of Beethoven’s well-known music 
was evinced by the unanimous applause and recall which rewarded the 
artist’s labour. ‘The sonata in G minor gave occasion for another 
executive triumph, as did, scarcely less, the final trio, In short, the 
concert was remarkable for the complete manner in which its principal 
selections were rendered. Herr Stockhausen gave the songs in his 
usual earnest manner. 


—— 


MARIE KREBS IN AMERICA. 

A recent performance by the young German pianist, first intro- 
duced to the English public at the late Alfred Mellon’s concerts, is 
thus noticed in Watson's Art Journal :— 

“Miss Marie Krebs’ concert was one of the most delightful that we have 
attended for a long time. Miss Krebs laid out no easy task for herself, for 
she tilted against all the schools, and came off victorious. The whole of the 
Mendelssohn Trio, Op. 49, was beautifully played, and the efforts of Miss 
Krebs were most ably sustained by Messrs. Hamm and Werner. The Prelu- 
dium and Fugue, of Bach, displayed the perfect technique of Miss Krebs to 
the greatest advantage, while, at the same time, it showed ber intellectual 
grasp of this form of composition, The subjects were given out clearly and 
firmly, and the answers were pointedly defined, so that the fugue appeared 
simple and easy to be comprehended. The perfect equality of her fingers, and 
her nice sense of balance in the parts, enables her to individualize each part, 
while subordinating each to the scheme of the whole. It was a brilliant effort 
of pianism, and deserved the applause it received. Her most perfect perform- 
ance was, perhaps, the Sonate Uharaclerisque, by Beethoven. In this all the 
fine points were displayed, whether of execution, taste, or intelligence. She 
had not only mastered the technical difficulties, but had fully grasped the 
sentiment. Her phrasing is admirable, not merely on account of its intelligent 
accuracy, but for its freedom from hardness and its beautifiul sentiment. We 
have rarely, if ever, heard a more intellectual and sympathetic interpretation 
of this work, and we can think of no point on which it could be improved. 
Miss Krebs has fully established her position among the leading pianists 
of the day. We know no one better adapted to render a series of pianoforte 
recitals attractive and interesting than this young artist, for her interpretations 
of every school are distinguished by a rare appreciation of the broad character- 
istics and the deep inner sentiments of each.” 


—jo—— ‘ 
COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS, 

The third and last of the series of chamber concerts was given at 
Shaftesbury Hall, City, on Saturday evening, 10th inst,, when the 
hall was quite filled. Madame Gilbert sang “ Angels ever Bright and 
Fair ” (Handel), “Dove Sono” (Mozart), and * Rose softly Bloom- 
ing ” (Spohr), receiving a hearty encore for the latter. Mr, Davis and 
Mrs. Mullen played “Duo for Flute and Pianoforte” (Hummel). 
Miss Carter received a recall fur her pleasing rendering of “ Voi che 
sapete” (Mozart). The quartets for female voices, “ La Carita” 
(Rossini), and “The Guardian Angel” (Gounod), were sung by 
the Misses Elder, Carter, and Jeyes, and Mrs, Mullen, The last 
named lady also played Zurantella in C minor (Mullen), which was 
unanimously redemanded. Mr Carter sang “ Pro peccatis” (Rossini), 
and Mr. Mullen gave “ Oh, thou, my Beauteous” (Wagner). Several 
duets, in which Misses Elder and Carter, and Messrs, Vilby and 
Mallen took part, were well sung. Dr. Bennett Gilbert, Mr. Alfred 





Mullen, and Mr. W. C. Filby accompanied. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1870-71. 
Dinector—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE BEETHOVEN CONCERTS. 


Tue present year being the Centennial Anniversary cf the birth of Beethoven, tho 
Director has thought that it would be a fitting tributeof respect to the memory of 
that immortal genius to confine the programmes before Christmas exclusively to 
Selections from his Instrumental and Vocal Works. Every concert, until the end of 
the year, will therefore be a Beethoven Concert. In the course of the series, the Six 
Quartets, Op, 18; the Three Quartets (Rasoumouwsky), Op. 59; the Quartet, No, 10 
flat); the Five Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello; and as many of the 

onatas for Pianoforte and Violin, Pianoforte and Violoncello, and Pianoforte alone, 
as can be comprised within the limits of eight programmes, will be given. The Vocal 
Music will in all instances be selected from the Chamber Songs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


AN 


PROGRAMME OF SEVENTH CONCERT. 
THIS AFTERNOON (SATURDAY), DEC. 1771, 1870. 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 


Programme. 


QUARTET, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupsa, MM. L. Ries, Srravs, 
and Piatti sg. rs a me oe aa ee oe ae 

AIR, “ Adelaide "—Mr. Sims Rfeves = $e ‘ ae eo 

SONATA, in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), for 
Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuaries HAuie.. < as ve os 

SONGS, “ Liederkreis” (by desire)}—Mr. Sims Reeves .. iT vs 

TRIO, in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
Mr. Cuartes Hate, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Signor 
Piatti .. . -. 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


A ee ea te ap. He Beethoven. 
Conductor .. .. Mr. Benepicr. 





PROGRAMME OF EIGHTH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 19tTn, 1870. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello— 
Madume Norman-NerupA, MM, L. Ries, Straus, and Parti... 
SONG. “ The Erl King""—Herr SrocKHAtseN _... a ‘* is 
SONATA, in E minor, Op. 90, No. 3, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. 
Cuaries Hate - ‘2 “ + " as 


Beethoven, 
Shubert, 


- i Beethoven, 
PART IL. 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, for Pianoforte and Violin—Mr, 
Cuartes HALLE and Madame NorMAN-NERUDA sz as sa 
** A holiday on the Rhine” ) 


Beethoven, 
r, ) 
SONGS, } «A rideinthe Wood” =f oh ttt 
Herr SToOcKHAUSEN, accompanied by Madame Norman-Nerupa, 
Mr. Zerbint, and Signor Piatt. 
GRAND TRIO, in B flat, Op.97, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
— CuarLes HaLie, Madame Norman-Nervpa, and Signor 
IATTI .. . re 


Schumann, 


R ve a6 me Be Beethoven, 

Conductor Mr. ZERBINI. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s,; Balcony, 3s, ; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, 
28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings; R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; and Chappell & Co., 60 
New Bond Street. 

N.B,—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 

Place only. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hic Hac.—Hock. 

G. R. P. (Liverpool).—Too late for this week. 

ANAXIMANDER SoLomon Hoga.—No. Beethoven was only fifty-seven 
when he died. The English composer mentioned in one of his letters 
is Mr, Cipriani Potter, happily still living. In his other suppositions 
Mr. Hogg is correct. 

Horace Mayuew.—In autumn come medlare. 
thoughts are like bats amongst birds; 
autumn come medlars. 

Tomas Hiss Apper.—M. Gounod’s opera, Sappho, was produced at 
the Royal Italian Opera in 1861. Madame Viardot-Garcia, Madame 
Castellan and Signor Tamberlik were in the cast, the minor characters 
being sustained by Signors Maralli, Rommi, Soldi, and Polonini. 
Signor Tamberlik first appeared in London at the same theatre, as 
Masaniello, in 1849. _ In 1851 Fidelio was played both at Her Majesty’s 
and the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Lumley’s heroine was Madlle. 
Sophie Cruvelli, Mr. Gye’s being Madame Castellan. 


Suspicions amongst 
they ever fly by twilight. In 





DEATH. 
On December 7, at Talbot Road, Bayswater, SrerpHen Grover, Esq., 
aged 58. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office uf the MustcaL WorRLD is at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Legent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Dayment on 
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GET UNDER THE BUSHEL. 

HAT a much-needed piece of advice is wrapped up in the 
W above four words! There was a time—we know it on 
high authority—when men, having lit a candle, never put it 
under a bushel, but instead thereof, set it on a hill, that the 
glimmer might travel far and wide. The habit was an exceed- 
ingly proper one; and showed a determination to be philan- 
thropic, without regard to the market-price of tallow. A 
candle, moreover, is a respectable light, whether it be the 
plebeian “ dip” or the aristrocratic ‘* wax ;” and he who burns 
it in a dark place ranks, after his degree, among the benefactors 
of our species. But, in the times now present, we improve upon 
those that are past. So eager is the desire to have a place 
among illuminators that many mistaken folks are sticking up 
their farthing rushlights on every little eminence, and that in 
the glare of the summer sun ; a most sinful waste of energy and 
fat. We see the operation going .on all around us in every 
department of life. There are political burners of mid-day 
rushlights ; there are rushlights social, scientific, philosophical, 
and—which concerns us most—there are rushlights artistic. 
The last named are poor spluttering things, illuminating nothing, 
and guilty of evil smells; yet, they are kindled with no less con- 
fidence in their efficiency than those which burn before the 
favourite shrines of the Breton peasant. How we wish some- 
body would put them all under a bushel. Nobody would suffer 
in consequence ; and their united rays might cheer and warm 
the bushel. 

Specially apply the foregoing, most sympathizing reader, to 
an institution called the ‘‘ Civil Service Musical Society,” which 
will persist in ignoring its proper and limited sphere. If the 
Civil Servants would stay under the bushel, well and good ; their 
privacy would be sacred ; and they might indulge shining pro- 
pensities to their heart’s content. But ‘ the last infirmity of 
noble minds” possess them. ‘They desire a larger area; they 
want to be on a hill, that men may wonder and admire. Hence, 
as we all know, the ‘ Civil Service Musical Society” takes St. 
James’s Hall—the home of the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
the way —and its members disport themselves, from time to time, 
in presence of thousands who may admire or not. But some one 
says,—‘‘ The assemblage, though large, is private; admission 
being complimentary.” if this were so—if the Civil Service 
rushlight were in its proper place—we should abstain from 
criticism ; but, on the contrary, certain reporters are invited ; 
and, we need hardly say, that where the public press goes, privacy 
cannot be. So feeble, however, is the glimmer of Civil Service 
talent, that not even friendly prints can praise it. Take, for 
example, an extract from the last number of the Choir, which 
gives a special report of the Society’s recent concert :— 


‘‘The performance was very much inferior to the previous concerts. 
The defect which we noticed in the band on the last occasion, the 
comparative weakness of the strings, has been altered as regards 
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quantity, but at such an expense in quality that Mr. Foster would 
have done better to have left it as it was. A great number of these 
gentlemen, yo osapery 4 among the second violins, appeared to be either 
devoid of all idea of time, or else wilfully regardless of the conductor's 
beat, so that the result was at times absolutely excruciating. It is not too 
much to say we heard two or three of the worst performances it ever 
was our misfortune to hear in a concert room. ‘The overture to 
Masaniello was a decided failure. In addition to the defects in time 
before mentioned, the band was badly out of tune. Concerning the 
overture to Der Freischiitz the less said the better, although it was the 
best performance of the band throughout the concert. The band drove 
everyone away with the Cornelius March, of which it is sufficient to say 
that it was going so badly that Mr. Foster was forced to stop and 
commence afresh! We sincerely hope that before the next concert the 
band may be either weeded of its unruly members, or reduced to a 
proper state of discipline, so as to avoid such an exhibition as that on 
Monday last.” 


We need add nothing to the above remarks, unless it be an 
expression of hope that, after such an ‘ extinguisher,” the Civil 
Service ‘ rush” will be put under the bushel for good and all. 


——, 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Benedict’s oratorio, St. Peter, so suc- 
cessful atthe Birmingham Festival, for which it had been expressly 
written, was performed as St. James's Hall, under the com- 
poser’s own direction, and received with every mark of favour. 
‘The chorus was that of Mr. Barnby’s admirably trained Choir ; 
the orchestra, with Mr, Carrodus as leading violin, was in every 
respect highly efficient, and the chief solo vocal parts were 
entrusted to Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Patey-Whytock, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Stockhausen (Mr. Raynham taking some of the 
less important tenor music). A more powerful ‘“ cast” could 
scarcely have been desired by Mr. Benedict himself; who at the 
end of the oratorio was enthusiastically cheered. We shall return 
to the subject of St. Peter, which is unquestionably one of the 
serious works of most distinction bequeathed to the musical art 
in recent years. 





Last night, the occasion being the eve of the anniversary of 

Beethoven’s natal day, the Sacred Harmonic Society were to 
rform his Mass in C and his oratorio, The Mount of Olives. 
ull particulars in our next number. 





Moxstzur Gounop honoured Mr. Waterson and the band of the ist 
Life Guards with a visit to their practice-room at Knightsbridge 
Barracks, on Tuesday, 13th inst., when they played the following se- 
lection of music :— ‘ 

La Reine de Saba (Gounod); Danse Bohémienne, La Nonne Sanglante 
(Gounod); Selection, Faust (Gounod); Ballet Music, La Nonne Sanglante 
pe sae Overture, Oberon (Weber); and Marche aux Flambeaux (Meyer- 

T). 
M. Gounod was pleased to express his admiration of the manner in 
which this programme was performed.—( Communicated.) 





Tuat bandof roughs called the Partida de la Porra has been again 
at work at a small theatre in Madrid, where a farce, Macaronini 1., 
ridiculing the Duke of Aosta and the principal men in power, 
was being acted for about the 24th time. The manager, aware 
that there was to be a row that evening, had applied to the 
Alcalde, who promised to send policemen to avoid a disturbance. 
As soon as the first act began, about thirty armed with sticks, 
knives, and revolvers, attacked the house, pelting the actors, and 
destroying the scenery, stalls, &c. ‘The confusion was immense, 
the exit from the theatre being difficult. Neither authorities nor 
policemen were at hand. These criminals will remain—not un- 
discovered, for everybody knows them—but unpunished. ‘The 
manager of another theatre, aware that he was to be favoured by 
a similar visit, hired another gang to oppose to the “ Partida de 
la Porra.” ‘The effect was complete. ‘I'he play went off quietly. 
The latter scandal is the greater in that it was witnessed by 
respectable people, the minor theatres at Madrid being fre- 
quented by a different sort from those in Paris. 





Tue Leeds Critic, a journal of some water (on the brain), con- 
tains the subjoined unexampled critique on a recent performance 
of the Anemoic Society :— 

“At the Town Hall on Saturday night, Dr. Spark had provided a 
rare treat for all lovers of first-class music. The Anemoic Union, con- 
sisting of five of the most talented players upon wind-instruments, gave 
a performance which was both excellent and unique. The members of the 
Union were aasisted by Mr. William Shakspeare, pianist,and Madame 
Thaddeus Wells, whose vocal powers are of the highest order. The 
Programme included pieces which combined the full powers both of 
the Union, Pianoforte, Organ, and in these instances the effects were no 
less pleasing than powerful. The Quartett, ‘Naaman’ was performed by 
the Union with extreme felicity. the light and shade of the piece being 
tuned to perfection ; and the ‘ Meditation sur Faust,’ arranged for Piano, 
Organ, Clarionet, and Bassoon, was a performance entitled to the highest 
praise. An instrumental Solo was played on the Clarionet by Mr. Sagarne, 
on the Horn by Mr. Mann, and on the pianoforte by Mr. Shakspeare, 
and each performer received his well-merited meed of applause. Madame 
Wells, who possesses a full note Soprano voice, sang Webvr’s beautiful 
Romance, ‘ When the gentle Eve descending,’ with excellent feeling, 
and. received an encore; but the really brilliant powers of this gifted 
vocalist appeared in a trying Aria, ‘ Horatius Agimus,’ which was fault- 
lessly rendered. Madame Wells also sang a French Aria, ‘ La Fauvette,’ 
and the Old English Song, ‘Come, lasses and lads.’ The audience 
was not so large as might have been expected from the character of 
the programme, and the performance itself proved somewhat too long 
for the patience of its patrons.” 

We shall feel grateful to Dr. Spark if he will be good enough 
to send us a copy of the Leeds Critic weekly. By the way, who 
is Mr. Sagarus ?—and what has become of Mr. Lazarus ? 


—— 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


What has been, probably, the most successful of Mr. Maplegon’s “ short 
winter seasons ” terminated on Saturday night. The opera was the Huguenots, 
there was a crowded house, and among the audience were the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. It is unnecessary to say more about the performance than 
that the life and soul of it was Mdlle. Tietjens, whose Valentine, the best since 
Mdme. Viardot’s (Sophie Cruvelli never having been heard in London), will 
always carry with it more than ordinary interest, if only because it was as the 
heroine of Meyerbeer’s greatest opera that Mdle. Tietjens first appeared before 
an English audience in 1858, near the close of the memorable reign of Mr. 
Lumley. The other chief parts were filled by Signor Vizzani (Raoul), for whom, 
not without valid reason, a printed apology was circulated ; Signor Tagliafico 
(Nevers), Signor Caravoglia (St. Bris), Signor Antonucci (Marcel), Mdlle. 
Sealchi (Urbain), and Mdme. Sinico (the Queen). Signor Arditi was the 
conductor. 

In the course of the series of performances—which commenced on the 31st of 
October with 11 Flauto Magico, and ended on Saturday night with the Hugue- 
nots—Mr. Mapleson has supplied those amateurs of Italian opera who remain 
in London during the winter season, as well as the vast number of “ provincials” 
and foreigners who select this period of the year for visiting the capital, with a 
variety of entertainments to meet all tastes. We have had operas ‘ classical ” 
—like the Flauto Magico, Don Giovanni, and Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, 
the Fidelio of Beethoven, the Medea of Cherubini, the Barbiere and Semi- 
ramide of Rossini ; “‘ semi-classical "—like the Oberon and Der Freischiitz of 
Weber, the L/uguenots and Robert of Meyerbeer ; and what may be conventionally 
termed *‘ popular”—such as the Lucia and Lucrezia Borgia of Donizetti, the 
Norma of Bellini, the Faust of M. Gounod, the Zrovatore and Traviata 
of Verdi. What sort of company Mr. Mapleson has had at disposal, what 
orchestra and what chorus, what means of placing the various works we have 
enumerated upon the stage, with more or less propriety, and, it may be almost 
said, @ Timproviste, need not again be stated. He has had two musical 
directors, the chief of whom, Signor Arditi, as thoroughly well versed in the 
operatic repertory, stands nearest of contemporary orchestral conductors to Sir 
Michael Costa ; and he has had, in Mr. Augustus Harris, a stage manager who, 
let no matter what material be placed before him, would, with his long experi- 
ence and singular ability, make more or less of a good show. That there has 
been nothing new in the way of scenery and decoration it is nothing new to say. 
Such is the rule, not the exception, in these out-of-season operatic represen- 
tations, the reduced prices of admission to which would scarcely admit of extra 
outlay. But for those who care about music of the kind to which we are 
chiefly accustomed at the Italian Opera, and care little or nothing about any- 
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thing else, Mr. Mapleson has certainly been a liberal and successful caterer. 
His principal artists have been especially good,,and one of them, the most 
indefatigable, especially great. We naturally refer to Mdlle. Tietjens, who in 
the course of less than six weeks has supported, and supported admirably, such 
a variety of characters as, it may safely be affirmed, is, under similar cireum- 
stances, almost without precedent.’ Pamina (Jl F'lauto Magico), Lucrezia Borgia, 
Leonora (I/ Trovatore), Reiza (Oberon), Norma, Donna Anna, Fidelio, Countess 
Almaviva (Ze Nozze), Semiramide, Valentine, Agatha ( Der Freischiitz), and last, 
and greatest of all, Medea, have been successively represented by Mdlle. Tietjens 
within this brief period of time. It is rare to meet with an artist who has so 
wide a repertory at command; still rarer to find one equal to the adequate em- 
bodiment of character after character. Such, nevertheless, is Mdlle. Tietjens, 
whose Fidelio and Medea, unsatisfactory as in more than one respect were the 
performances of the masterpieces of Beethoven and Cherubini, would of them- 
sut take away 


selves have suffice] to make this winter season noticeable. 
Mdme. Sinico (always well prepared) and Signor Gardoni from the one, or 
Mdme. Sinico alone from the other, and it must be admitted that Mdlle. Tietjens 
was but indifferently supported. ‘ 

The contralto parts, represented by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mdlle. Scalebi 


—the first incomparably the greater artist, although the last possesses the voice 
of richest quality—have left little to desire. Mdme. Trebelli, however, would 
do wisely not again to meddle with Zerlina. ‘Tv transpose Mozart's music is 
simply to spoil it. 

The only soprano who, on account of exceptional means, can be placed side by 
side with Malle. Tictjens, left for Moscow after the first performance of th 
season. We refer to Mdlle. Ihna di Murska, whose execution of the arduous and 
difficult musie which Mozart has put into the mouth of the Queen of Night 
(Die Zauberfléte) is something apart and phenomenal. Malle. Sessi—whose 
recent performances in Lucia and the Z'raviata, not to speak of Zerlina (Don 
Giovanni), the traditions of which seem as yet unfamiliar to her, have given 
a pleasant variety to the season—took the place of Mdlle. di Murska, longo 
intervallo, as the Queen of Night. Of the tenors little need be said. 
Gardoni, one of the few remaining masters of the genuine Italian style, can, 
with the readiness and skill of a true artist, easily accommodate himself to 
both French and German music—witness, to cite a single instance, his excellent 


Signor 


performance as Florestan in Fidelio. Signor Bettini as a “utility tenor,’ 
ready at any emergency, whether an Almaviva, Oberon, or Raoul di Nangis may 
be wanting, is invaluable. Signor Fancelli docs not progress as might be 
desired ; nor should he by any amount of persuasion again be induced to attempt 
such a part as that of Jason in Medea, for which he is utterly unsuited.’ 
Equally out of his element was Signor Vizzani, Mr. Gye’s new tenor, as Don 
Ottavio (Don Giovanni), the music of which character is beyond his resources. 
Among the baritones and basses, whose name is legion, may be singled out 
Signor Cotogni, whose facility is remarkable, and who, whether in comie or in 
serious opera, invariably does much which not only extorts praise but gives 
hopes of something still better. Now that Mr. Santley has temporarily retired 
from the Italian operatic stage, a more capable substitute than Signor Cotogni 
could not easily be found. Signor Cotogni has neither the voice nor the style 
of our great English baritone ; but he seem; to possess a!l Mr. Santley’s versa- 
tility and very much of Mr. Santley’s diligence and earnestness. 
artist who can play Hamlet and 


From the 
Figaro, and both with eredit, no little 
Signor Antonucci, faute de mieuz, has filled 
some principal bass parts, and occasionally it must be allowed, in a very satis- 
factory manner; Signor Ciampi has exhibited his accustomed “ dry humour” 
(whatever, Signor Ciampi taken ‘nto account, that may mean), as Dr. Bartolo (the 
Barbiere), and other characters; while Signor Tagliafico, as of old, has 
proved equal to any task assigned to hin—from that of wearing the preposte- 
rous hat of Don Basilio to that of breaking across his knees into two equal 
pieces the sword of the chivalrous and disinterested Nevers, 


may reasonably be expected. 


Signor Foli has 
appeared less frequently than might have been desired, but always giving a 
certain weight to the exsemble. 

Two new comers, Mdlle. Léon Duval (a Frenchwoman) and Malle. Coranj 
(an Irishwoman) have made favourable if not very lively impressions—the former 
as Rosina and Margaret, the latter as Alice (Robert le Diable). Both ladies 
were previously known in London, as concert-singers; and both have very 
recently sung at the Crystal Palace Concerts. It is to be hoped that of both 
good may come. We are sadly in want of new singers, 

On the whole, this winter season, allowing for many (some inevitable) defi- 
ciencies, has been satisfactory ; and considcring that, under the circumstances, 





no such entertainments could possibly be provided elsewhere, the admirers 
Italian opera have reason to be thankful to Mr. Mapleson for his spirited enter- 


prise at Covent Garden Theatre. 
—() —— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Teppincrox.—A “grand concert,” in aid of the Night Schools, 
under the direction of Herr Schuberth, director of the Schubert 
Society, took place at the Clarence Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday, 6th 
inst. 

Part I. Grand Trio, Mendelssohn ; pianoforte (Mr. Henry Parker,) violin 
(Herr Ludwig), and violoncello (Herr Schuberth). Song, ‘‘ The Vagabond,” 
Molloy (Mr. Frank Massey). Cavatina, ‘‘ Soave Immagine,” Mercadante 
(Madlle. Romanelli). Solo Pianoforte, Study, E flat major, Thalberg. Polacca 
Brilliant, C. M. Weber (Miss Lucy MacManus). © Recit. and Air (Zurline) 
“Home of my heart,” Wallace (Mr. Stedman). Air, “O dolce mio tesor,” 
Pinsuti (Miss Amy Strangways). Part Song, ‘“ When evening's twilight,” 
Hatton (the Standard Quartett). Solo Violoncello, “‘ Ave Maria” (by desire), 
Schubert (Herr Schuberth). Ballad, “The Birds were telling one another,” 
Smart (Mdlle. Romanelli). Duet, “One Word,” Nicolai (Miss Amy Strang- 
ways and Mr. Stedman). 

Part II.—Glee, “Crabbed_ age and youth,” Stevens (the Standard 
Quartett). Solo Violin, Adagio (9th Concerto), Spohr; Perpetuo Mobile, 
Paganini (Herr Ludwig). Song, “Thaddy O’Flinn, Molloy (Miss Amy 
Strangways). Glee, “Integer Vitex,” Fleming (the Standard Quartett), 
Solo Pianoforte, “The Fairy Harp,” Romance, H. Parker; “ Au revoir,” 
Galop de Concert (Mr. Henry Parker). Song, '‘ The Village Blacksmith,” 
Weiss (Mr. Frank Massey.) Scotch Song,‘ What’s a’ the steer, Kimmer ?” 
(Mdlle. Romanelli), Song, “ The Anchor's weighed,” Braham (Mr, Stedman), 
Solo Violoncello, “ Fantasia on Russian Airs,” Schuberth (Herr Schuberth). 
Humorous Song, “ Over the Way,” Tom Hood (Mr. Carr Travers). Glee, 
“Hunter's Farewell,” Mendelssohn (the Standard: Quartett). Finale, “God 
Save the Queen.” 

The rooms were very full, and the concert was a great success, 


A numerous audience attended the Hanover Square Rooms on Wed- 
nesday week, to welcome Miss Poole, whose benefit concert took place 
upon the occasion. It was a revival of pleasant memories to hear Miss 
Poole once more singing the pretty song we remember so well in 
Wallace’s Maritana, Very hearty applause followed *‘ Alas! those 
chimes,” and when, later in the evening, Miss Poole sang ‘Be sure to 
cull as you pass by,” and her favourite ballad, “ The Cavalier,” a most 
unanimous encore was awarded to the latter. It was given in the true 
spirit of ballad singing. Every word was distinct, and a dramatic feel- 
ing was imparted which many singers do not understand, or are too 
indolent to employ. We hope that Miss Poole derived as much advan- 
tage from her concert as her merits, character, and services, warranted 
her in expecting. 

Tus evening Mr. Mapleson celebrates the anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth with a performance of Fidelio (Leonora, 
Mdlle. ‘Tietjens), at the Royal Italian Opera. 


At to-day’s Saturday Popular Concert the programme (see 
our advertisements) is wholly devoted to the music of Beethoven ; 
and this, with the exception of two songs by Schumann—why 
introduced on such an occasion Heaven only knows !—will be 
equally the case on the Monday Popular Concert of the 19th— 
the last before Christmas. 

Ar the twelfth concert of the Crystal Palace, to-day (Beet- 
hoven’s birthday), the Beethoven pieces are the overture to 
Prometheus, the Choral Fantasia, the 32 Variations on an Original 
‘Theme in C minor, the Choral Symphony, and a number of vocal 
pieces, including the ** Canon to Mielzel.” ‘The pianist is Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard; the principal singers are Miss Arabella 
Smythe, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Herr Stockhausen. 





Cosuna.—The prelude to Herr A. Langert’s opera of Dornréschea 
(the Sleeping Beauly) has been successfully produced at the Court 
Theatre, ‘lhe opera itself is in reheareal at another and larger theatre. 

Cotoaxe.—Soirée of the Tonkiinstlerverein :—Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, Reiter; Violin Sonata, Handel; and Duet for two Pianos, Rhein- 
berger.—First Subscription Concert of the Philharmonic Society:— 
Overture to Der Freischiitz, Weber; songs (Herr Pelzer); “ Gesang- 
seene,” Spohr (Herr von Kénigsléw); Eighth Symphony, in F major, 
Beethoven. —'Third Gurzenich Concert: — Overture to Anacreon, 
Cherubini; Aria from Die Zauberfléte, Mozart; Fantasia, C major, Op. 
15, Schubert-Liszt; Air from Luryanthe, Weber; two Sacred Choral 
Songs, F. Hiller; Symphony in D minor, Schumann ; and finale from 
Loreley, Mendelssohn. 
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ORGAN NEWS. 


The organ of the parish church of Reigate, Surrey, built by Mr. J. W. 
Walker, London, in 1848, has been reconstructed and etlarged by the 
same firm, under the direction and superintendence of Mr. Thurnam, 
the organist. The instrument consists of three complete manuals and 


dal organ. 
Pe rs Great Ornaay, CC to F. 


Sopa. Pipes. Feet. Stops. Pipes. Fert. 
1, Open Diapason, metal .. 54 8 6. Fifteenth - oo» oe 2 
3. Horn Diapason (new ) 7. Sesquialtera, [1 ranks 162 

metal .. is iF 8. ‘Trumpet $3 .. 54 8 
3. Wald Flute, Treble (new) 9. Clarion (new) ow 04 4 
and Stopped Bass .. 54 8 tone. % 
4. Principal .. ee + 54 4 — 
5. Harmonic Flute, Tenor C 532 
(new) os -. 42 4 tone. 
Swett Oraay, CC ro F, 
1, Double Diapason -. 54 16 tone, | 7. Trumpet 548 
2. Open Diapason ., oe 6S 8 Horn hi 5A 8 

3. Stopped Diapason -- 54 8tone. | 9, Oboe (new) 5k 8 
4. Principal... 0 54 4 10. Spare Slide 
6. Fifteenth... on to 3 — 

6. Mixture, I[[ ranks (new) 162 594 
Cuorr Oraax, CC To F. 
1. Keraulophon (new) .. 54 8 6. Piccolo (new) .. ‘<a 2 
2. Dulciana, Tenor C (con‘i- 7. Cremona, Tenor  pre- 
nued by Lieblich Gedact) 42 8 pared throughout .. 42 8 tone, 

8. Lieblich Gedact (new) .. 54 8 tone. —— 

4. Gemshorn (new) .. 54 4 342 
5, Flute, TenorC .. +» 42 4 tone, 





Pepat Onaay, CCC to F. 
Pipes. Feet. 
-. 30 


Mops, 
1, Open Diapason, wood .. 16 


2. Bourdon ee bee ee “e a -. 30 16 tone, 
60 
Accessony Srors, &o. Summary. 
Couplers. Great .. . 9 stops 582 pipes. 
1, Swell to Great. Swell .. is Bre: 2S a 
2. Swell to Choir. Choir .. a, Sant ee 
3, Great to Pedals, Pedal .. so Dw 60 ,, 
4. Swell to Pedals, Couplers S « 
8. Choir to Pedals, _ os 
32 1578 


Three Composition Pedals to Great. 
Two ditto ditto to Swell, 


The organ, which formerly stood in a gallery at the west end of the 
church, is now placed in the north aisle of the chancel; the Open 
Diapason in front of the cise being diapered. The Choir organ is 
entirely new, with the exception of two stops, removed from the old 
organ, which formerly consisted of Great and Swell only (two manuals), 
The original Swell organ was of the Tenor C range; but has now been 
extended to CC, the full compass, and likewise enlarged by the addi- 
tion of three stops. Many other improvements of importance and 
atility, including new Couplers of modern construct’on, Composition 
Pedals to Swell, &c., combine to make the result of the altcrations and 
additions mort satisfactory. 


—o—- 


Synopsis of an organ built by Messrs. Speechley & Ingram, of the Camden 
Organ Factory, London, N.W., for Belgrave Road Church, Torquay. The 
organ consists of two manuals; compass of both, CC to G, 56 notes, and a 
separate pedal organ of two and a half octaves, CCC to F, 30 notes, with 
radiating and concave pedal boards, 5 composition pedals, 3 acting on the 
great and pedal organ and 2 acting on those of the swell organ. 


Great Onrcan. 








Pipes. Pipes. 
1. Open Diapason, metal .......... 56 6. Twelfth, metal ..........0+eeee 56 
9. Duleiana........cccccescsccree ‘ 1. Flute Harmonic, metal ........ 56 
8. Stopped Diapason and Clarabella, 8, Fifteenth, metal.............+++ 56 

WOOE ce cc ccccsccccccccccnencece 9. Sesquialtera, metal ............ 168 

4. Gamba, metal ..............0005 66 | 10, Trumpet, metal................ 56 
6. Principal, metal .............+5+ 56 

Swe. Oraay. 
il, Donble Diapason, wood ........ 56 | 16, Piccolo Harmonic, metal... 
12. Violin Diapason, ctalm ........ 56 | 17. Mixture (3 ranks), metal. 
13. Lieblich Gedact, wood and metal 56 | 18. Cornopean, metal .. Bes 
14, Salcional, metal ...............+ 56 | 19, Oboe, metal..............00eeee 
15, Gemshorn, metal .............-. 56 

Pepa Oraan. 
20. Grand Open Diapason .......... 30 | 21. Grand Bourdon ..............++ 30 

CourLers. 


Swell to Great. Swell to Pedals, Great to Pedals, 


The organ was opened very successfully by Mr. F..N. Lihr, of Plymouth, 
on Thursday, the 24th ult. Mr. Lohr performed a selection from the works 
of Handel, Mozart, Rossini, &c., both his playing and the instrument giving 
great satisfaction. 








PROVINCIAL, 


Maxcurster.—The Guardian informs us that :— 

“ A pupil of Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Margaret Galloway, made her 
first appearance with a graceful presence, unvfected bearing, sufi- 
cient confidence to do justice to the music, and a sweet voice. Miss 
Galloway's début may be considered perfectly successful. Her share of 
the music was but small, but, as it was carefully and conscientiously 
sung, we hope to hear her again.” 


Hemeu-Hemrsreap.—A correspondent writes as follows :— 

“ The large hall was filled to overflowing on the 9th inst., when a 
concert was given by Mr. W. A.J. Parsons. The following well-known 
vocalists appeared :—Malles. Clara Suter, Emily Withers and Eyles, 
Messrs. Montem Smith and C. J. Bishenden, The last named gentle- 
man was applauded in a most enthusiastic manner after his singing ‘ La 
Marseillaire.’ Mr. Bishenden was born in the town, and his friends 
were of course glad to see and hear him. Messrs. Montem Smith and 
B:shenden also sang a new duet by H. Smart, ‘The Wood and the 
Wave.’ Tho concert was a success,” 

Duptry.—The Birmingham Daily Gazette notices an amateur concert 
in aid of the funds of the Ragged School, and especially names, as ona 
of the “ features of the evening,” a song (MS.) with flute obbligato, 
“ Sing away, ye joyous birds,”’ the words from ‘ Wayside Warbler,” by 
FE. Capern. It was sung by Mrs. Bourne, Mr. Rickards playing the 
flute part. 

Epixpurcu.—We read in the dinburgh Review as follows :— 

‘* Professor Oakeley resuined his open lectures to students and other 
gentlemen taking interest in the subject, on the 9th inst., at his clas~ 
room, ‘The theme was vocal music considered theoretically, and was 
illustratecdk by experiments, ‘I'he 15th inst. was announced as the date 
of the next organ recital, and the 21st as that of the next lecture, when 
the same subject will be treated practically.”’ 

Sanispury.—We take the subjoined from a local paper of influence 
and circulation :— 

“‘ The Sarum Choral Society gave a miscellaneous concert on Tuesday 
evening, under the conductorship of Mr. C. J. Read. The vocalist was 
Madame Talbot-Cherer, whose performance gave every satisfaction to 
the audience. Mr. H. Llagrove played a violin solo from one of Spohr’s 
concertos, in his usual brilliant style, and Mr. Alexander Rowland 
delighted the company with his masterly execution upon the double 
bass. Messrs. C. J. Read and J. Whitehead Smith acted the prt of 
first-rate performers upon the pianoforte. The selection was particu- 
larly happy. Mendelssohn's overture to Son and Stranger, and his 
finale to the unfinished opera, Loreley, are works which any audience 
might be charmed to hear, and any orchestra be proud to render. 
Becthoven'’s Choral Fantasia was an equal treat both to listeners and 
performers ; and not the least ina series of piecesin every way worthy to 
be called works of art, must be aceounted Mr. C. J. Read’s own contri- 
butio: to the programme—a ‘Concert Overture’ of great beauty, and 
scored for the orchestra in a most musician-like manner. The choirs 
did their work well, reflecting credit on their own diligence and their 
conductor's leadership. ‘he orchestra was first-rate.” 





Leirsic.—Herr R. Wagner’s Meistersinger was produced here for the 
first time on the 6th inst. 

Tue Hae e.—Uerr R. Wagner's Lohengrin has been produced here, 
Some describe it as a great success, Others do no not see it in exactly 
the same light. 
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SLIPS OF THE PEN. 


Who, amongst all the critical men, 

Stands most renowned for “slips of the pen”? 

Who lately has scribbled mistakes so num'’rous, 
Their weekly correction is really hum’rous ? 

In re Michael Balfe, Benedict, Mendelssohn, 

His “slips of the pen” have by multitudes grown ; 
St. Peter, St. Paul, Elijah, * Bartholomew,” 

Are all ‘mong the slips, of which there are not a few. 
But slippery scribes we have had by the score ; 

In morals, Lord Byron, and Sterne, and Tom Moore. 
Historical “slips” were oft made by Macaulay, 

But these latter-day “slips” are those of friend ——. 
Call it nodding, nid-nodding, whatever you will, 
Poor dear * * * has a slippery quill. 


Atheneum Club, Dec. 12. Quiz. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Monpay Porutar Concerts. 

Writing about these concerts, the Daily News says :— 

“No musical event of the year is looked for with greater and wider interest 
than the resumption of these excellent concerts, at which the highest class of 
chamber music is to be heard executed by the greatest available artists of the 
day, and is listened to by exceptionally large audiences with an earnest atten- 
tion that can only arise from a real love of music in its purest aspect, free from 
all meretricious attractions. The string quartets and quintets, the pianoforte 
sonatas, duets, and trios, and the chamber songs of the great masters, contain 
as noble thought and sentiments, and evince as much art and power, as their 
grander compositions framed for large numbers of executants ; and the grow- 
ing love for what may be called domestic music among the general public is a 
sign of healthy taste, in welcome contrast to other manifestations in an opposite 
direction.” 

MapaMe ALpont. 

The Atheneum of Dec. 10 speaks as follows of the recent appearance 
of the greatest of all contralto singers :— 

“Ttisnot owing tothe war that the celebrated contralto Madame Alboni returns 
to her professional career. After her marriage with the late Count Popoli, she 
lived for some years in Paris in private, refusing the most tempting offers to 
sing again in public. At the funeral service of her earliest friend, Rossini, 
she consented to appear, and, associated with Madame Patti (La Marquise de 
Caux), the duet ‘ Quis est Homo,’ from the Stabat Mater, was given by the 
two artists with a perfection of voice and style which thrilled the vast 
assemblage in the church, and caused the venerable Auber to shed tears. 
The gentleman who bought from the widow of Rossini the proprietary right in 
the Messe Solennelle, with the view of its performance in various countries, 
cither in theatres or in concert-rooms, with or without the adjunct of secular 
music, induced Madame Alboni to be the contralto of his travelling troupe. It 
was on the first execution of the Mass at the Italian Operahouse in Paris, on 
the 28th of February, 1869, after the original score had been added to by 
strange hands, that Madame Alboni re-appeared. But for her singing of the 
interpolated solo, the ‘O Salutaris,’ the performance would have been a 
failure. Madame Krauss, the soprano, is a good musician, but has not a 
sympathetic organ: and Signori Nicolini and Agnesi, the tenor and bass, sang 
very indifferently, whilst band and chorus were very bad. But the Rossinian 
mania was strong in Paris, and the Mass was financially a success for the 
investor, who transferred his right of representation in this country to opera- 
house directors. It is sad to think that a solemn service should be thus 
profanely turned to account.* The programme in St. James’s Hall, on the 
7th inst. exhibited a strange mixture—the Mass in the first part, and a 
miscellaneous selection in the second section; the ‘Ave Maria’ of Cherubini 

being followed by ‘ My Pretty Jane’ of Bishop, and the scheme winding up 
with the quartet from Flotow’s Martha, Surely the Mass, with Madame 
Alboni’s return therein, might have sufficed to fix the attention of a London 
musical audience in these days. The ‘cast’ of the Mass was certainly the 
strongest yet heard in this country, as it included Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame 
Alboni, Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Nordblom (tenors), and Signor Foli (bass). 
Madame Alboni, who, before she left the stage, sang soprano as well as con- 
tralto parts, resumed her natural position in the Mass, resigning, however, 
the ‘O Salutaris’ to Malle. Tietjens. The voice of Madame Alboni cannot 
be expected to retain the rich, sonorous, and sympathetic timbre which it 
possessed when she first stepped on the Covent Garden boards, in 1847, at 
the inauguration of the Royal Italian Opera, as Arsace in Semiramide ; strain 
on the high notes for soprano music has affected the once luscious quality of the 
lower ones ; but once an artist, always an artist. Madame Alboni is still the 
refined exemplification of the great and pure Italian school of vocalization, 
In the ‘Agnus Dei,’ the enthusiasm of her hearers was at its height. If the 
lady proposes to continue her career, she will be right welcome.” 

ee eel 
MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Herr Johann Strauss has completed and sent on to the manige- 
ment of the Theater an der Wien the third and last act of his 
comic opera, which he has finally christened Fantasca.—The members 
of the orchestra at the Imperial Operahouse were lately thrown into 
a state of intense excitement by something which occurred one 
evening during the performance. ‘The opera was Herr von Flotow’s 
Martha, with which the members of the orchestra were all thoroughly 
acquainted, seeing that it has been a stock opera for more than twenty 
years. The gentlemen, who only a few days previously had been 
informed that they were the best trained body of musicians in Europe, 
played away with their usual precision up to the passage in the fourth 
act, where the representative of the heroine, Mdlle. von Rabatinsky, 
introdueed Proch’s variations. When commencing the third variation, 


she was unlucky enough, owing probably toa momentary failure of 


memory, to skipa couple of dozen bars, and seeing something with 


* How about the Stabat Mater ?—[Ep.] 








which the orchestral accompaniment did not, of course, correspond, no 
small amount of confusion was the result; the members of the orches- 
tra looked at the conductor, and the conductor looked at the young 
lady on the stage, who at last determined to recommence the variation, 
On reaching the same place, however, she was unfortunate enough 
again to commit the same fault. Again did discord reign between the 
vocalist and the orchestra. One portion of the audience began hissing, 
and another applauding ironically. The gentlemen of the orchestra 
had performed their part with their regular correctness, and when, 
therefore, the young lady, by a significant gesture, gave the audience to 
understand that the mistake was not to be laid to her but 
to the orchestra, the fermentation in the bosoms of the various 
accomplished instrumentalists, constituting that famous body, rose to 
fever pitch. Out of respect for the public, they went on with the per- 
formance, as though nothing had occurred, but in a statement of the 
case drawn up by the conductor, Herr Hellmesberger, and by him pre- 
sented to the proper authorities, they say that they feel wounded in 
their professional honour, and must protest against this attempt of 
Mdlle. Rabatinsky to make them bear the responsibility of a fault she 
committed.—A short time ago, as announced in the Musical World, Herr 
Proch bade adieu to the Imperial Operahouse, where he had so long acted 
as conductor, and was transferred to the Burghtheater. At this establish- 
ment, the band had been anything but satisfactory or becoming an Im- 
perial Theatre. Herr Proch was to reorganize it. But, when he set 
about his task, the management refused to agree to his plans, which 
they characterized as extravagant. The consequence was that Herr 
Proch at once retired, and his place is now filled by Herr Durst. 


MDLLE. NILSSON IN AMERICA. 

Malle. Nilsson’s last concert in Boston was thus noticed by the 
Express :— 

“Tt was her thirty-fifth concert in America, and precisely two months from 
the period on which she gave her first. She was never in better voice than on 
Saturday, and sang, we need scarcely add, in the most ravishing manner. In 
‘Let the bright seraphim,’ she had a trumpet obbligato~by Mr. Gilmore. The 
performance excited tumultuous applause. She subsequently sang ‘ Home, 
sweet home,’ in a style that fairly captivated all ears. Of course, in each case 
she was recalled, and sang a second time. She was assisted by Miss Cary, 
Brignoli, Vieuxtemps, Verger, and a grand orchestra. Nilsson’s concerts in 
Boston (we believe eight in number) have figured up-a total of about 60,000 
dols.—an average of over 7,000 dols. At one the receipts were nearly 9,000 
dols. The public have enjoyed a series of entertainments that have given 
great delight, and which will long be pleasantly remembered. To Mr. Stra- 
kosch we are also under vast indebtedness. He is always doing clever things, 
and this, as all will allow, is the cleverest enterprise so far.” 


Mdlle. Nilsson subsequently appeared in the Messiah at New York— 
the first oratorio among our cousins—and was thus criticized by the 
New York Times :— 

“She renewed the delightful impression which a superb voice, managed 
with an art well fitted to display it to the broadest advantage, has on no one 
occasion since the artist's earliest appearance here failed to make. The-most 
satisfying interpretation of the work given for many years, caused the concert 
to be worthy of unusual commendation. We anticipated, indeed, little less. 
We cannot do Miss Nilsson’s share of the execution of Handel's masterpiece 
fuller justice than by recording that it was effective in the highest degree. 
Without pausing at present to view the subject-matter of the composition, or 
its grand musical treatment, we may express the opinion that we by no means 
coincide with the belief of ultra-Handelians, to whom an untraditional reading 
of the score is sacrilege. There can be no object more deserving of being kept 
in sight than the endowment of the words and of their illustrative sounds with 
their most complete significance ; and this being atained by means legitimate, 
the voices of the past will scarcely be numerous enough to overpower the 
louder sounds of timely gratitude and praise. Miss Nilsson’s frequent disre- 
gard of the prescribed tempo in passages of the Messiah, and occasional trans- 
position of an accent will not easily eseape the censure of the upholders of pre- 
cedent, although the license obtains, as it did last evening, the sanction of a 
thousand hearers. The freedom and appreciable beauty of her readings con- 
trasted strongly with the no less artistic, but certainly more formal singing of 
her associates. The recitatives were declaimed with the power and clearness 
made familiar in secular music, and the airs were executed with a great purity 
of voice and facility of vocalization. The aria commencing with ‘Kejoice 
greatly,’ and abounding in florid passages, was given in a faultless manner, the 
unwearying ease with which the lady shows the suppleness of her organ being 
especially prominent. The aria, ‘How beautiful are the feet,’ was sung with 
exquisite sentiment, though in the last bars the singer took breath twice or 
thrice at points where it was at least inexpedient to do so. On the other hand, 
the grand air of thé oratorio, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ had an utter- 
ance as nearly suited to its sense as can be hoped for it, and the strength and 
variety of the colour bestowed upon it won recognition in the form of a tumul- 
tuous demand for a repeat.” 
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“DIE WACHT AM RHEIN.” 


For two days Berlin has been suffering from a violent attack of Carl Wilhelm 
onthe brain. Passing by the Hotel du Nord on Friday evening, I was surprised 
to find the broad expanse Unter den Linden so thronged, that the five roads which 
together formed the finest thoroughfare in Europe were all impassable. Im- 
mediately in front of the Hotel a space was kept clear for a compact body of 
men, each of whom carried a kind of Chinese lantern at the top of astick. A 
huge banner floated in the centre, and as‘n baton was raised aloft a full rich 
harmony burst upon the ear. Carl Wilhelm had arrived to conduct a concert, 
and the singers of Berlin had improvized a serenade in his honour. Of course 
he had to appear, and he was also compelled to accept the customary Sanger- 
kuss—an osculatory salution which he seemed not at all to expect. After 
many cheers and many part-songs, the mass of torch-bearers broke up into 
separate groups: the tiny lines of coloured lights gradually fading away into 
different directions, until they were ultimately lost in the damp foggy air. 
The entertainment had the double advantage of being cheap and harmless ; 
and its spontaneousness must have gladdened the heart of the recipient; as he 
is said to have been bewildered by so many emphatic proofs of his sudden 
popularity. 

Byron’s assertion of himself, that he awoke one day and found himself famons, 
may be applied with strict accuracy to Carl Wilhelm. If, four months ago, 
you had canvassed the thousands who, the other evening, encumbered the 
chief artery of slowly-circulating Berlin, you would probably not have found 
one person familiar even with the name of the hero of to-day, Ihave not met 
with anybody who had heard of the man before the present war. I suppose a 
few yellowed copies of a certain old song of his lay hidden on some forgotten 
shelf in a music-seller’s warehouse ; but the sheets wasted their dust upon the 
desert- air, while the composer vegetated in the heart of the Thuringian Forest. 
Suddenly the Rhenish frontier is threatened. Somebody recollects an old song 
suited to the emergency; it instantly strikes the popular fancy and “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein” becomes the motto of a new crusade The stirring melody 
is carried from town to town; it flies along with every train that carries troops 
to the front ; it is re-echoed in every public assembly ; and, in a very few days, 
it resounds through the length and breadth of Germany. Not till everybody 
knows the song by heart does anyone think of enquiring about the composer, 
and for some time it is doubtful if he be still alive. At last he is unearthed 
in Schmalkalden—an old town on the way from Coburg to Cassel, known to 
the manufacturing world as one huge smithy, and familiar to the historical 
inquirer as the place were the Protestant League was established by Luther 
and Melancthon. The composer seems to have remained hidden in his quiet 
Thuringian home while his winged melody was leading his countrymen on 
from victory to victory until they reached the very heart of Imperial France. 
Happy the man whose muse can stimulate his brethren to such noble deeds; 
happier he who lives to witness the extent of his influence, and to receive a 
ready tribute to his power. 

At last Carl Wilhelm has been enticed aus sener Heimath—to quote the 
advertisements which refer to his “home” as though it were in Australia, 
instead of being within easy railway distance—to conduct a performance of his 
famous hymn. The great event was fixed for to-night; every place was sold 
days ago, and it was only from those hateful speculators, who seem to thrive 
in Berlin now as well as they used to thrive in Paris, that tickets were to be 
had. The Circus Renz, an area about as large as the Cirque de I'Imperatrice in 
the Champs Elysées, but holding many more people, was crammed to sufloc.- 
tion long before Carl Wilhelm was announced to appear. When the time had 
arrived for a certain triumphal march of his composition, he came forward in 
the likeness of a good-tempered, not very clever or bright-looking man, on the 
shady side of fifty. His thin hair and scanty beard are iron-grey, his com- 
plexion is sallow, his eyes are somewhat dull and heavy, and his general ap- 
pearance is unquestionably commonplace. If you noticed him in the street, 
you wonld take him to be a provincial shopkeeper, or, perhaps, a village 
schoolmaster. I am quite accustomed to be disappointed by the personal ap- 
pearance of men whose published works have led their readers to form involun- 
tarily an ideal of their own ; but I cannot call to mind any man who has made 
for himself a name in the world whose face is so destitute of expression as that 
of Carl Wilhelm. He is very diffident in manner, and seemed utterly bewil- 
dered by the storm of applause that burst upon him on every side when he 
was led upon the platform. I dare say nobody is so much surprised at his 
sudden elevation. to popularity as Carl Wilhelm himself. To say sooth, his 
Triumph-Marsch is a very sorry affair, such as any bandmaster might write 
down at a moment's notice. I pitied the poor composer when, at the con- 
clusion of the blatant trash, a gentleman in a very grand uniform, covered with 
orders stepped upon the platform and kissed him on both cheeks, to the intense 
delight of some two thousand spectators. If Wilhelm is really as modest and 
retiring as he looks, he may well have fancied that everybody was bent upon 
making a fool of him. For, if his “‘ Wacht am Rheia’’ be not a mere “ fluke,” 
-he must be heartily ashamed of his Triumph-Marsch. 

It was pleasant, after this piece of weak ‘‘ padding,” to hear a song with 
choral accompaniment by a certain Carl Hennig, entitled ‘‘ Kénfgseiche,” 
splendidly declaimed. The King is immensely popular, and the stirring words 
of this song so stimulated the audience, that the band had to strike up “ Heil 
dir im Seigeskranz” as a safety-valve for the explosion of loyalty. To an 
Englishman, it was natural enough to rise at the first notes of the National 





Anthem, but many of the Germans remained seated. This was from no want 
of enthusiasm, however, for “ Barborossas Erwachen,” a poem by Muller von 
der Werra, recited with extraordinary animation by Herr Berndal, again calle t 
out a loyal demonstration. Lastly came “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” and the 
familiar strains seemed to take new meaning from the composer's presence 
and direction. It is rather the fashion here to sneer at the song of 1870, and 
it may well be that the Berliners have heard somewhat too much of it. It may 
be, too, that, as I first heard it in the very heart of actual war, the melody 
speaks to me through the memory no less than through the ear. But 
it cannot be denied that in “Die Wacht am Rhein” music and meaning 
are most happily married. In the facility with which it may be re- 
membered, the song fulfils one of the first conditions of a truly national 
lyric; and the plaintive character of the piano passage, “ Lieb Vaterland 
magst ruhig sein,” renders the hymn much more susceptible of variety 
of expression than the majority of patriotic compositions. A song 
must have something in it to become the exponent of a nation’s chivalry. 
When the hymn had been twice repeated, some enthusiast called out for a 
“ Hoch !” to Carl Wilhelm ; and the composer had again to stand on the plat- 
form while the singers all round him thundered out ‘“ Er lebe hoch!” When 
he goes back to homely Schmalkalden, the echoes of the voices he has heard 
to-night will surely often come to cheer many a vacant, dreary, desolate 
day. Cc. C. 
—— 


REAPERS WANTED. 
(From the “ New York Herald.”) 


Without losing any of our intense characteristic energy we have become an 
eminently philosophical people. A glance at the theatrical record of the 
metropolis for the first two months of this season will explain. About twenty- 
five places of amusement of all kinds are open and in general well patronized. 
No other city in the world can make such an exhibit this season. London 
can boast of a greater number of theatres; but the half of them might as well 
be closed for all the patronage they receive. Other European capitals tell the 
same story; while there is not a manager in New York but receives some 
encouragement from the public. Again, other species of amusement— 
yachting, horse racing, base ball, dancing, and billiards—find thousands of 
enthusiastic admirers here, and have become a necessity to a very large 
proportion of our citizens. The philosophy of this consists in the belief of the 
metropolitan public in the old adage—* All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” They combine business with pleasure, and love the almighty 
dollar only for the pleasure they derive in spending it. This is a long progres- 
sive step from the time that the aforesaid dollar monopolized a man’s thoughts 
and actions from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, with a 
similar cycle of the moon included. But there is an important distinction 
to be made between music and the drama oa the score of success. While the 
latter is flourishing in every possible phase of its extensive sphere, music has 
but one great representative here, in the person of Nilsson. She has given 
sufficient evidence of the appreciation of the public for true art in her line, and 
her success has exceeded the fondest hopes of her manager. The brief season 
of English opera at Niblo’s also has so far shown the same desire on the part 
of the public for good music. Why, then, cannot some of our enterprising 
musical caterers take advantage of the prepared state of the public mind and the 
splendid opportunity now open to them to engage first-class talent in Europe 
and give us opera as it should be presented? The unhappy condition of 
France leaves the artists of the Grand Opera and the Opéra Comique idle and 
ready for the offer of any reponsible American manager. We have two 
operahouses in this city which can challenge competition with any in Europe 
or America—the Academy of Music and the Grand Operahouse. The one 
is closed and silent, and the other is disgraced by a worthless indecent exhi- 
bition, which the many patrons of Grau and Bateman’s enterprises would 
hardly recognize as opéra bouffe. Now, here is a fine opportunity for some 
wide-awake managers to avail themselves of the immense supply of talent 
lying idle in Europe and present opera in its highest form to the American 
public. Grand opera at the Academy, say, and Opéra Comique at the Grand 
Operahouse, would meet with a patronage such as the most sanguino 
impresario would hardly look for. The experiment is worth the trial. 








Fun understands that a popular composer is about to publish a new 
song, ‘‘ The K'isherman’s Chorus,” with a cast-a-net accompaniment. 
Miss Rosz Hers has been playing, with great success, Arline, in Balfe’s 


Bohemian Girl, at Philadelphia. Her associates are Miss Fanny Good- 
win (Gipsy Queen), Mr. Brookhouse Bowler (Thaddeus), and Mr. 
Henri Drayton (the Count). The fortunate representative of Devils- 
hoof was not mentioned by the local paper we have seen. 





BreakFast,—Epps’s Cocoa.—GrateFuL AND ComForTING.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Garette remarks :—‘“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Eqs 
packet is labelled: James Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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LA CLEMENZA D1 TITO. 


Few librettos have been so frequently set to music as Zitus, the composition 
of the celebrated Metastasio.* Antonio Caldaro was the first to take advan- 
tage of it in 1734, Four years after, the celebrated J. A. Hasse used it as a 
theme for an opera, which was performed at Dresden in 1738. His successor, 
Chapelmaster Naaman, selected it, in 1768, upon the occasion of the nuptials 
of the Prince Elector Frederick Augustus of Saxony; and, finally, in 1790, it 
was adorned by the genius of Mozart, for the coronation of Leopold IT. at 
Prague. Mozart's composition is the only one which has survived ; all others 
have sunk into oblivion, having entirely disappeared from the stage. 

It would be highly interesting to hear corresponding portions of each opera 
performed. We should then be able to compare the four composers in point of 
melody, scoring, and appropriate idealization of the text; nor would the inte- 
rest be diminished by the fact that all four were eminent. 

A true and lofty work of art should not be bent to the prejudices of the 
prevailing fashion; but should be strongly marked by the genius and origi- 
nality of its author. These qualities are by no means prominent in Mozart’s 
La Clemenza di Tito ; in fact, it may be considered, in the history of opera 
one of the last echoes of the Italian style, as developed in the last century. 
That rigid and conventional style, whose sway extended over French tragedy as 
well as Italian opera, is very remote from the lively and dramatic flow which 
at the present time is demanded in the music of this species of composition. 

The aria, divided in three parts—a recitative, a slow, and a lively move- 
ment—formed the essential basis of opera at that time, and occupied a 
corresponding position to the concerted pieces—viz., terzets, quartets, choruses, 
and finales—which are distinguishing features of the modern school. In the 
same manner as lengthy dialogues and monologues alternated in the drama, 
so aria after aria succeeded in the opera. The dramatic and ‘characteristic 
forms of expression were nearly always subdued by the formal clement ; and 
the lyric expression of the passions and emotions of the soul were reduced to 
a strictly tangible musical form. Mozart has embraced this style in two of 
his operas, viz., Zitus and Jdomeneo, both of which are totally unsuited to 
modern taste, and are replaced by more modern compositions. Nevertheless, 
we cannot refrain from admiring the exquisite finish of each part and melody, 
and the perfect musical individuality of the whole. 

The opera of Titus is rich in musical beauties, but very deficient in strong 
dramatic situation, and would, therefore, be most appreciated and enjoyed in 
the form of a concert, in which each member should take its normal order. 
Yet though this method of performing its masterly music would be really the 
best, I question its being the most popular. I may incidentally remark that 
Titus was written in a shorter period than any other of Mozart's operas. 

An opera being required for the coronation of the Emperor Leopold, Mozart 
was commissioned to deliver the finished score in eighteen days. Metastasio 
—the Court poet at that time—selected a noble passage from the life of 
Titus (Augustus), but produced only a very colourless libretto. The hero, 
after whom the opera is named, is so indifferently treated that he creates only 
a secondary interest. He meets with refusals from several ladies, and sings 
some dull apoptegmata relating to the public laws. Mozart did so little for 
the character of the excellent Emperor that Weigl subsequently composed an 
aria di bravura, which was added to the opera, in order, if possible, to elevate 

“the ideal Titus from his operative insignificance to somewhat of his real 
character—a man charming in manners, and beloved by all his people. 

If any composer possessed the artistic power to build a musical master- 
piece upon a paltry libretto, that composer was Mozart ; and his inexhaustible 
genius would have verified its reputation in this instance had not the limited 
time allowed for the completion of the work prevented him from improving 
and maturing it. Several of the numbers in 7%tus show both inspiration and 
artistic love ; and these are the portions which will hand it down to posterity; 
but unfortunately the greater part of it was composed in the then prevailing 
taste of the public, and for the purpose of exhibiting the voices and accom- 
plishments of their favourite singers. In consequence of this, the latter portion 
is as old fashioned as its original singers and audience. We of the present 
time can hear it with a feeling of devotion for Mozart, albeit though mixed 
with much yawning. 

Those imperishable parts which are written for all times are the powerful, 
dramatic, comprehensive, and highly-finished finale of the first Act, the 
Overture, the Terzetto between Annius, Publicus, and Vitelia, and the last 
chorus but one of the Romans. ‘These will remain as masterpieces for the 
admiration of posterity. 

The opera of Zitws requires to be rendered in a style in which the best of 





* Metastasio (whose name was originally Trapassi) was born in 1689, at Asisi. 
He was the son of a common soldier ; but the celebrated lawyer Gravina, discover- 
ing his great talent for poetry, adopted him under the name of Metastasio, took the 
greatest care to give him a superior education, and, finally, left him his whole for- 
tune. Metastasio virtually the originator of the Italian Opera Books of the 
present time, gained a world-wide reputation as a poet. His writings have had 
the greatest influence, not only upon dramatists, but also upon musical composers. 
Librettos and Cantatas are his principal poetical productions. They are based upon 
the true principles of musical poetry; and may still be considered as models. His 
works have disappeared from the stage, in consequence of the widely-different style 
new prevailing in both music and poetry; but, in spite of this, they remaiz highly 
remarkable objects in the history of art. He was appointed Court Poet at Vienna, 
{n 1729, and died in 1782, The 12th and last edition of his complete works was pub- 
lished in 1781-3, 





our modern singers would fail. The aim of opera at that period was to enact 
a union of the conventional style with the most finished schooling—a thing no 
longer found in Italy, and which has never existed in Germany. 

It not only pre-supposes the singer to be accomplished in technicalities to the 
minutest degree, but also to have arrived at the highest stage of development 
in the declamatory mode of singing, which we can only parallel by again 
referring to the French tragedy. Our present artists are so accustomed to 
represent the more eccentric emotions of the operas of the 19th century that 
they are inefficient and unsteady: when called upon to perform a broad outline 
designed in this earler style, and are frequently unable to fill it out to its 
proper proportions, 

December, 1870. Ferpivanp Rauvus, 
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MUSIC IN MILAN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


We can but speak well of the concert given in aid of the Philhar- 
monic and ‘Theatrical Fund at the Scala last night apart from the 
Poesia sinfonia, composed and directed by Ketten, which fell flat 
being nothing more or less than a combination of abstruse harmony 
without a bar of real inspired melody. With this exception, every 
piece contained in the programme was warmly applauded. Cavalliri 
is still the incomparable artist who knows how to handle his clarionet ; 
his lungs could easily compete with those of the youngest man. 

Ketten revived—by his masterly playing—the old enthusiasm, both 
in a composition of Litolff as well as in one of his own, which he played 
in answer to an encore, overcoming the most intricate execution with 
great delicacy. 

Madam3 Peneo sang the cavatina from Norma and the aria from 
Semiramide with that finish, expression, and accent which stamp the 
great artist. 

A young tenor (De Bassini), who promises to fullow in the steps of 
his father, was much applauded, owing to the magnificence of his voice— 
one of those glorious organs so rare at the present day. De Bassini sang 
the duet and song from Donizetti's opera, Belisario, and was twice called 
before the curtain. he former he sang with a sympathetic young 
artist, Mr. Campbell (who, a year ago, was introduced by Mr. 
Mapleson to the English public under the name of Signor Campi), 
the possessor of a fine sweet-toned baritone voice, and who has learnt to 
sing with feeling and taste. Mr. Campbell sang, besides the duet, the 
romanzo from Un Ballo in Maschera, tne artictic rendering of which 
earned for him prolonged applause, He was twice called before the 
curtain. 

The entertainment ended with a brilliant chorus from Petrella’s 
baccanale, Virginia, a chorus of great effect. 

Milan, Nov. 12th, 1870. 
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WAIFS. 


Alexandre Dumas died at Puy, near Dieppe, on Monday, the th ot 
Dezemb.,r, 


Herr Maurice Strakosch has returned to Brussels, 
winter with his family at Rome, 


We learn from the Liverpool Porcupine that Madame Viardot-Garcia 
sang at the last concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic (conductor, Mr. 
Benedict), and was cordially welcomed, as she well deserved. 


The volunteer band of Carmarthen are zealously and successfully 
applying their talents to the ‘‘ Carmarthenshire March,” composed by 
Mr. Brinley Richards, It is likely to become exceedingly popular. 
We understand it will be played publicly at the municipal procession 
on Christmas Day, 


“A tribute ot gratitude for the music of St, Martin's” (Scarborough), 
in the form of a donation of £100 to the St. Martin’s Organ Fund has 
been received. And we hope that the appreciators of music who worship 
at St. Martin’s will help to raise the sum required, in order that St, 
Martin’s Church may have a fitting organ for Dr. Sloman, its organist. 

The Lra, in its notice of the performance of Robert le Diable at the 
Royal Italian Opera, last week, says :— 

‘The revival of Meyerbeer’s opera was rendered additionally attractive by 
the first appearance on the Italian stage in England of Madame Corani. The 
performance of so important a character as that of Alice naturally occasioned some 
curiosity. Without making comparisons, we would state that Madame Corani’s 
success was most decided, her powerful voice filling the theatre without effort, 
and her execution of the music giving the utmost pleasure. If there was less 
enthusiasm than upon some occasions, it must be remembered that the Covent 
Garden audience is proverbially cold, and not over hasty to welcome a new 
comer. When Madame Corani has a a few times at Covent Garden, 
we prophesy that she will become not only a very useful, but also a popular 
member of the company.” 


Le will pass the 
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Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, having renewed their term at the Gal- 
lery of Illustration, will comnience another season on Monday eveniny 
December 19th. The new entertainment, by W. S. Gilbert, is not yet 
ready ; in the meantime, Mr. Reed reproduces, for a few nights, the 
successful operetta, Ages Ago, which will be given for the 216th time. 
Mr. Corney Grain, however, inaugurates the campaign with a new 
musical sketch, and the entertainment will conclude with The Rival 
Composers. In Ages Ago Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, Miss Fanny 
Holland, Mr. Corney Grain, and Mr, Arthur Cecil will sustain their 
original characters, 


The Era of Dec. 11th said :— 
‘+ We regret-to anfotince the death of Mr. Stephen Glover, the popular com- 
, on the 7th ist. The great success of Mr. Glover as a composer of music 
suitable for concert and drawing-room performance will make his loss univer- 
sally felt, and many.a happy domestic circle, where his songs and duets have 
been ‘familiar as household words,’ will be grieved to know that his graceful 
labours have come to an end. Mr. Glover was not an ambitious composer ; 
but many of his songs and duets have decided merit. Musicians and amateurs 
will equally be familiar with the excellent duet, ‘What are the wild waves 
saying,’ which is as popalar as ever, ‘The Gipsy Countess,’ ‘The Two 
Cousins,’ and a very charming old duet, written many years ago, but lately 
revived, ‘ There’s a sweet: wild Rose.’ Of his songs everybody will remember 
‘The Monks of Old,’ ‘The blind girl to her harp,’ ‘I love the merry 
sunshine,’ and others almost as popular. Mr. Glover died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-eight.” 


We take the following eulogy of Signor Ronconi from Watson's Art 
Journal :— 

“Signor Ronconi is recognized by every competent authority as one of the 
most consummate artists on the lyric stage. He is equally fine, whether he 
personates the sublime sorrow of a Rigoletto or the quaint broad humour of a 
Crispino. His genius is so comprehensive that he touches the point of perfec- 
tion in both departments, holding in his hands, as it were, the fountains of 
tears and impulses of laughter by which in turns he sways the audience at his 
will. On this occasion he imparted to that well-known movement from Doni- 
zetti’s Beatrice di Tenda, a breadth of passionate expressicn which touched 
every one present. As a piece of eloquent musical elocution it could hardly be 
surpassed, and it was keenly relished by the most critical, notwithstanding a 
slight tendency of his voice to flatten in the sustained portions of the aria. 
The sun has spots, which its glories overwhelm, In the lively and fascinating 
duet from Elisir d’ Amore, Ronconi came out in full force, and by his genuine 
and irresistible humour, kept the audience in a roar of laughter, delighting every 
one, and gaining a hearty encore.” 


Monicu.—For more than a year, an announcement has appeared in 
the bills of the Theatre Royal stating that in consequence of a medical 
certificate, Herr Bachmann is absent on sick leave. It seems that he 
has utterly lost his voice. An effort has again been made to grant him 
a large annual sum—some say eight thousand florins—if he will 
renounce his ten years’ engagement; but he refuses.—Herr Nachbaur 
has returned, ill with typhus, from a professional visit to Mayence. He 
now lies in a precarious condition.—Nicolo Isouard’s opera, Joconde, 
has been produced, at the Royal Operahouse, under the title of Min- 
nefahrien. The German version of the book is by Dr. Grandauer, 
the stage meahgyr for ayeren. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
~ Be not affear'd,” Song, by Joseph F. Duggan, 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Voealist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and. Retail.Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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